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LETTER III. 
Miſs II A RRING TON, in Continuation. 


C. Park, Feb. 25. 


HAVE got about half an hour to 

myſelf, which, my dear Cordelia, I 
will dedicate to your ſervice. Now 
therefore for another ſort of a patch- 
work letter, ſince at many different in- 
tervals it muſt be written. 

We went to the painted alcove, where 
we ſaw the portraits of fair Roſamond 
and Cleopatra, ſo far like my ſiſter and 

VoL. III. A me, 
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me, that one 1s a fair, the other a bru- 
net. For my part, I ſaw no kind of re- 
ſemblance, but the Farl imagined he 
did, and told us, when we were abſent 
he ſhould every day pay a viſit to that 
place, in order to look at our two charm- 
ing repreſentatives, which would in ſome 
meaſure make him amends for not ſee- 


ing us ourſelves. 


Now, my dear ſiſter, could any mo- 
dern-young lover poflibly ſay finer things 
than theſe? I like this old man prodigi- 
oully ; and if it were not for two or 
three / which I could mention, I do 
think I ſhould try hard to be Counteſs 
of Wer obpmdn | 

The Earl is very fond of cards, and we 
play till nine o'clock from the time of 
our riſing from table after dinner; then 


we ſup, retire to our chambers at a little 


after eleven, and meet to breakfaſt about 


ten next morning, dine at three, and ſo 


on—a mighty regular family you ſee. 
Next week we are to receive our com- 
pany, and then I think I ſhall not be at 
a loſs for ſubjects to employ my pen, 
-.. hnce 
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fince I have promiſed to give you a par- 
ticular account of all which happens. 
But 1 have told you nothing about 
the houſe and gardens ; both are noble, 
and richer furniture I think I never ſaw. 
Tt is none of it in the modern taſte, but 
in my opinion much grander. The fine 
ſcallopped flounced beds with gold toſ- 
ſels, fringe, &c. have an air of dignity _ 


which ours cannot compare with. 


The houſe is ſo large 1 ſhall never be 
able to find my way about it without a 
guide; how many rooms there are 1 
really can't poſitively ſay, for you know 
I never was good at keeping accompts. 
There 1s a large matted gallery on each 
ſide, ornamented with the family pic- 
tures from the hundredth generation 1 
believe, fine pieces moſt of them, being 
done by the greateſt maſters in every 
age, ſince the firſt founder of the family 
thought fit to tranſmit his likeneſs down 
to poſterity, which is—Oh, Lord! I for- 
get how many years ago; but the Earl 


is mighty exact in theſe dion; and no 
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man more .careful or tenacious of his 
pedigree than he 1s. 

You have ſeen the wax-work in Flect- 
ſtreet, Cordelia, and doubtleſs remember 
the beautiful figures of Mrs Salmon and 
her infant child ? 

Here is one of the Counteſs's drawn 
in the ſame manner at full length, fitting 
in a chair, with a daughter of about three 
months old, the ſweeteſt little ſoul, ly- 
ing in her lap. Such pleaſure! ſuch ten- 
derneſs! in the eyes and whole deport- 
ment of the mother. It is reckoned, 
and I really believe is, one of the bett 
pieces, perhaps, in the whole world. 


| Lord C. and my ſiſter, are to fit for 


their pictures when next in London, 
So much for the gallery. 


* * 


Feb. 26. 

I mal not attempt giving a particular 
deſcription of every thing that is worth 
notice in this fine manſion; for if I was, 
inſtead of the half hour 1 have to myſelf 
Alter 
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after dreſſing for dinner, I had need 
ſpend whole days in writing. Let it 
therefore—but let it, did I fay ? Nay, it 
ſhall ſuffice. I never (and I have ſeen a. 
great many in my time) ſaw ſo good an 
houſe, one ſo convenient in every re- 
ſpect, and fo richly, nay, magnificently 
furniſhed. 

But this, perhaps, may create ſome 
wonder in you ; for to be fure 12, 00 J. 
a year 1s no very over-grown eſtate for 
an Earl. But they are beſides, it ſeems, 
quite rich in money; for the late Coun» 


teſs (mother to Lord C.) was a fortune 


of near 200,0007. For her, and by her 
directions, this houſe was fitted up and 


furniſhed ; and with ſuch abilities, it is 


not ſurpriling that the work was in ſuch 
a noble manner completed. 

She was exceſſively handſome, as re- 
preſented by her picture, and Lord C. 
who 1s ſaid to be very like her ; and-for 


her good qualities, an old gentlewoman 
who has lived here in the capacity of 


an houſe-keeper ever ſince Lord C. was. 
born, the days, 1 believe, in July would 
A 3 ſcarcely 
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ſcarcely be long enough, for her to make 
a recital of her late miſtreſs's praiſes. 
Conſtantia liſtens with great pleaſure 
and attention to theſe diſcourſes of Mrs 
Carter: For, ſays ſhe, as I am to ſpend 


.my. days in this part of the world, what 


character can I ſo well endeavour to 
copy, as that of a woman who lived here 
before me with ſuch univerſal applauſe ? 
But the gardens! I have given you 
no account of them, and indeed I can't 
well do it; for they are at this cold ſea- 
ſon of the year ſo very cold a ſubject, 
my .genms 1s froze whenever I attempt 
it. Gardens then PII let you alone, till 
I ſhall happen to make a ſummer's jaunt 
hither ; for what is any thing without 
proper ornament ? What are trees good 
for when ſtripped of their leaves, and 
no birds ſinging in them? Lawns with- 
out verdure, of a brown ruflet hue, . 
how deplorable ! and thoſe ſtreams which 
thould glide gently along in ſoft mur- 
murs over the pebbles, when froze how 
cold a comfort do they afford us! ar- 
bours repreſenting to us a parcel of 
| | {ſkeletons ; 
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ſkeletons; the wooden ribs remaining, 
but the fragrant leafy covering gone. 
All therefore that I ſhall at preſent fay 
of the extenſive park, and noble gar- 
dens, 1s this, that the proſpects are ex- 
ceſſively fine, and I believe at a proper 
ſeaſon very pleaſing to behold. | But at 
preſent, I think a large dining-room illu- 
minated with wax tapers, is a far better 
ſcene to contemplate. 


n t ah 10M 


Tavelne at night. 

1 don't find myſelf ſleepy, ſo I'll write 
tor about halt an hour. 

We had ſome of our. relations to ſee 
us to-day ; they came to dinner in a 
family way, not in ftorm—very clever 
ſort of people, Squire Gage and his La- 
dy; ſhe, it ſeems, is daughter to a late 
ſiſter of the Earl's, and beſpeaks herſelf 
one of the C. family, by her fine air, 
agreeable perion, and {ſweet deportment. 
Mr Gage is an agreeable man, and theſe 
will be charming neighbours for our ſiſ- 

ter, 
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ter, if the ſtays in this part of the world, 

for they live but four miles from C. 

Park, upon a little eſtate of their own. 
When they were gone, Lord S. and 


my brother both ſaid very handſome 


things of the lady, upon which the old 
Earl replied, Ah, poor Caroline! the was 
a little fool, or elſe ſhe might have done 
better with her accompliſhments. Gage 
is an honeſt man, and a clever man, but 
he had but a trifling fortune, ſo ſhe is 
forced to maintain herſelf and him too; 
though for that matter he did not make 
2 much better bargain than ſhe, for his 
uncle would not give him his eſtate, be- 
cauſe George would not marry the. wo- 
man he would have had him. George 
was in love with Caroline, and Caroline 


he would have, and ſo the uncle made 


another relation his heir : But for all this, 
I believe the young people are very hap- 
Py ; they are prudent, and content with 
what they have. My niece's eſtate was 
a good 500/. a year. Caroline was co- 
heireſs with two more ſiſters, and ſo 


much of her father's eſtate came to Her 


ſhare. 
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| ſhare. Gage's father was 2 man of good 


fortune, but he being a younger brother, 
and many children belides him, he had 
only about 2000“. which, I believe, was 
moſt of it ſpent before he married, for 
after having fitted up the little houſe 
they live in, and defraying their wedding 
expences, there was no money left. Caro- 
line, to be ſure, might have done bet- 
ter; but it is over and 1 forgive her, 
which neither of her ſiſters do; they are 
married to rich old men, heaven knows 
where; they uſed Caroline ill, ſo I do not 
correſpond with them; Caroline ever was 
my favourite, and Iam glad ſhe is ſettled 
ſo near me; the is a good girl in the 
main, and I wiſh her happy. 

This account of the Ears concerning 


Mr and Mrs Gage, has highly raiſed the 


curioſity of Lady C. and myſelf, to know 


the hiſtory of their loves; and poſſibly 


we may in time be gratified, for my ſiſter 
intends to contract a great intimacy with 
theſe couſins, therefore by this means 


we may come at it. 
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Here I lay down my pen and cloſe this 
letter. Pray my dear, let me hear from 
you ſoon—Duty to aunt Crawford. 


Yours affectionately, 


Julia HARRING TON. 
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LE TER III. 
Sir W. HARRINGTON to Miſs RANDALL. 


5 C. Part, Feb. 24. 
HEN abſent from thoſe we love, 
no ſituation in itſelf how de- 


lightful ſoever, has the power of charm- 


ing! at leaſt I find it ſo; for without 


thee, my dear dear girl, every moment 
of my life ſeems tedious, and all around 
me an hornd gloom. 

Nothing can excel the Earl of W.'s 
houſe, either for ſituation or magnifi- 
cence ; and he himſelfomits no one thing 
in his power to entertain us. The reſt of 
the 
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the company are entertained ; they are 
happy, and therefore capable of relithing 
thoſe pleafures which he prepares. But I 
am miſerable; I can reliſh nothing; all 
my thoughts are devoted to my Letitia; 
whoſe ſweet image Ii hourly contemplate 
in that ſmall portrait which I wear round 
my neck, placing the tranſporting like- 
neſs of the dear original next my faithful 
heart, where ſhe, nnd only ſhe, reigns 
the ſovereign. 

But does my angel keep her promiſe ? 
Docs ſhe twice each day, at the hours 
agreed on between us, retire to look 
upon my picture, and then reflect that I 
am at the very inſtant doing the ſame ? 
Charming gul! when I am thus employ- 
ed, I fondly paint to myſelf your beau- 
teous form, ſitting rechned, and viewing 
me in effigy. Perhaps the thoughts oc- 
curring of the many miles there are be- 
tween us may draw a precious tear; and 
oh! perhaps your goodneſs beſtows a 
tender kiſs upon the liteleſs image of a 
man, who for that favour conferred 
u en himſelf would forfeit worlds. Dear 

| Letitia, 
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Letitia, what a fate is mine? What can 
be more diſtreſsful? How do J envy thoſe 
two happy pairs I daily ſee before my 
eyes | Lord C. now in the poſſeſſion of his 
utmoſt wiſhes; and my lifter, ſo kind, 
ſo tender, fo affectionate, juſt what I flat- 
ter myſelf my charming girl would be, 
if ſhe was wholly mine. 

Then there is Lord S. and Julia; they 
may be happy when they pleaſe, having 
no obſtacles to oppoſe their union, but 
their own ſtrange humours : Though in 
this I believe I rather injure him tis 
not his humour, but my ſiſter's; *tis 
ſhe that is to blame Such airs ſhe gives 
herſelf! I could not bear them. How un- 
like, dearcſt girl, is ſhe to you? For, 
charming creature, I do believe your 
love for me is real; you are tender, ſoft, 
complying, as far as I ought to wiſh; 
you have kindly granted. all the proofs 
of love which honour can require, and 
more, you know, I have ſworn (and J 
will keep the oath inviolate) never to aſk 
of you, till Jam in a proper ſituation to - 
demand it. Oh, madneſs! why did 1 
ro | — ever 
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ever game? But it is right people ſhould 
{mart for their follies, and that I do ſe- 
verely. 

Surely when I leave this place, there 
will be an end to all my painful abſences; 


unleſs Cordelia, who I find has choſe for 


herſelf a future mate, ſhould want my 
preſence to ſettle her affairs. By heaven 
I might as well have three children, as 
theſe three ſiſters, thus taking up my 
time and hindering my pleaſure. But 
Letitia, be aſſured, I will not, if it can 
poſſibly be avoided, take any more jour- 
nies which can ſeperate me from you, 
No, I intend, when we next meet, to 
bid adieu to abſence ; for we will part no 
more. The time of your ſtay in London 
is almoſt expired; then you will go to 
your father's, I to the hall, and my friend 
Renholds (of whoſe honourable inten- 
tions by your ſiſter you ſay you have 
now no ſort of doubt) he will be my 
companion both in love and ſolitude. 
Happy ſcene!— Oh, Letitia! was it 
not for in this future proſpect, how could 
I ſupport my preſent ills? A month to 
VoL. III. B be 
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be ſeperated from you! A curſe upon ma- 
trimony and all its attendant evils, ſay 
I, for thus Keeping me from the enjoy- 
ment of the only happineſs I am ambitious 
of taſting, the ſociety of my charming 
girl, | 

On Sunday we are all (ſtupid parade 
and nonſenſe) to niake our appearance at 
church. This, it ſeems, gives a proper 
notice to the neighbouring gentry, that 
we are to be waited upon. Then, I ſup-- 
poſe, ſuch ſhoals of viſitants will pour in 
upon us—l hate the thoughts of ſuch 
impertinence; for, believe me, my dear 
Letitia, moſt ſincere 1s what I tell you, 
I can reliſh no ſort of diverſion in which 
you do not partake, and had rather fit 
by myſelf when abſent from you, read- 
ing over your letters and looking upon 
your picture, than make one in the moſt 
brilliant aſſembly. 

Judge then how irkſome to man in my 
| ſituation muſt be all this formality of ſit- 
ting to receive company ; and the devil, 
what have I to do with it? Can't the 
women be content with being allowed 

| to 
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to dreſs themſelves out like a couple of 
Barth'lmew Dolls, and then fit to be 
admired, without wanting us men to 
grace their pageantry and ſhow? If there 
is a poſſibility of being excuſed this curſed 
penance, I will lay hold of it, but fear 


there is not. This old faſhioned Earl 


(a plague take him) will inſiſt upon the 
proper forms (as the formal wretch calls 
them) being obſerved; but if he does, 
all the whileI am performing the curſed 
taſk, how ſhall I curſe him? 

Forgive me, dear Letitia, if I have 
expreſſed myſelf rather freely. Do not 
cenſure, charming angel, thoſe fallies 
which you yourlſelt occaſion—'Tis my 
exceſſive love for you that makes me 
thus impatient, and creates my choler 
againſt all thoſe obſtacles which remove 
me from your preſence, and hinder my 
mind from contemplating upon vou 
without any interruption. 

How ſlowly ſeems the time to move ? 
It moves on leaden wings. Surely the 
days and wecks are longer than they 
uſed to be! This tedious month never 

— will 
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will be expired, Dear girl, do all in 
your power to ſoften, as much as may 


be, the rigour of this cruel abſence. 


Write ſoon—write often to him who, 
with the moſt fervent and moſt unalter- 
able affection, is devoted to you, and 
only you—You are entirely miſtreſs of 
the heart of your faithful 


W. HARRINGTON, 
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LETTER LV. 


From the ſame to the Honourable Joun 


RENHOLDS. 


C. Pari, Feb. 24. 


TY RAY, dear Jack, immediately upon 
the receipt of this, carry the en- 
cloſed to Mrs Chambers, that ſhe may 
convey it to my dear girl, for me to 
have a ſpeedy anſwer to it. By hea- 
ven, there never was a poor devil ſo 
much in love as I! My paſſion, if it is 
| | not 
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not ſhortly gratified, will quite conſume 
me. Oh! that I was once more in Lon- 
don, for then I would not be. long un- 
happy, I think I have now raiſed ſo ö 
ſtrong a flame in the breaſt of my be- | 
loved girl, that if I get her (as I am re- 4 
ſolved to do) into a proper fituation, I 
\ ſhall not fear her everlaſting anger for 
my bold attempt. I don't love fruit that 
Will fall entirely without ſhaking ; fome 
little refiltance; endears and makes the | 
conquelt nobler. Tis ſaid; you know, | 
Jack, „the greater the difficulty, tge 
higher the honour.” A little or how * | 
ſhe has fretted and plagued me ! the hail | 
pay for it very ſoon however. 
One evening, juſt before, I anified 
London, I had a moſt charming trial of her 
affection. We were alone together at 
her couſin Chambers“ s—they, good peo- 
| ple, both gone to bed—the hour twelve; 
till that moment I never had found ; 
Letitia in the leaſt off her guard; but 
then — Honour and pride, the guardians of 
ber virtue, A d lull'd afleep, and love 
B 3 alone 
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alone was waking ; and, oh, Jack* ! I ds 
believe if I had _ 


Snatch'd the gelder glorious 0 pportunity, 
And with prevailing youthful ardour Pre 
Her, 


The yielding fair one (might have) giv x 
me e perfect Oy 


But at this critical FRI ſome. ſecret 
charm witheld me, and I contented my- 


ſelf with uſing all the tender preludes to 
happineſs, but (what the devil ailed me, 
Jack ?) purſued my bliſs no farther. In 
thort, Left the blooming maid—a bloom- 
ing maid, who, at my departure, ſeemed 
as loath to let me go, a9 esd be to 


leave her. 


Next morning 1 waited upon her again, 
and the interval of time I ſappoſe had 


{ſuffered her reflection to return; ſhe had 


been left fo think on what had paſt, and 


doubtleſs had condemned herſelf for ſome 


of the liberties which ſhe had permitted 
me. | | 


She 
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She received me with a coldneſs in her 
aſpect which chilled my very foul. 

How, Letitia, ſaid I, ſtarting! (part- 
ly natural, partly affectation the ſtart) is 
this a proper reception for the- man 
whom laſt night you treated ſo very dif- 
ferently ? Can a few hours occaſion ſuch 
an alteration in your breaſt ? If ſo (and 
I ſtamped) there is no truth in woman. 
No, Jack, I was fearful, by the grave 
turn of her countenance, that I had Þþ 
gone too far the preceding night (lince * 
I had not purſued my advantage---that 
would have altered the cafe---no danger 
then); but now (fool, ideot, that I was) 
*twas otherwiſe, and I feared her anger; 

therefore, knowing that to truſt a wo- 

man with power is irrecoverably to loſe 

one's own, I was reſolved to appear my- 

ſelf the offended perſon, making her the 

offender, which, if ſhe really Ioved me, 

I was certain it would cut her to the 

| foul to have me think her, and there- 

upon ſhe would fink all her own diſ- 

pleaſure in uſing her endeavours to aſ- 
{wage mine. 


Tears 


— —— 
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Tears burſting from her eyes, O, Sir 
William, ſaid ſhe, I am a ruined woman! 

Good heaven! cried I haſtily, what 
misfortune, my ſweet angel, has befallen 
you ? Dear creature! folding my arms 
about her, keep no ſecret from the man 
you love; he will protect vou from 
every ill. 


Gently ſhe returned my preſſure, 


charming girl! how the involuntary 
kindneſs thrilled to my very ſoul ! 
Could I---could 1, ſaid ſhe ſobbing, 
be aſſured you would protect me, and 
not reward my fondneſs for you by my 
total ruin! 
How, Madam interrupted L jump- 
ing from her with a molt erect air; do 
you, after what has PUNT between us, 
doubt my honour ? 
Madam! repeated ſhe, tears: flowing 
afreſh ; So very formal; oh, Sir William! 
1 can't, indeed I can't bear this; *tis 
more than I can bear. 
I kiſſed away the pearly drops from 
her roſy cheeks: Dear girl! joy of my 
foul 
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foul! my ever-loved Letitia! tell me, 
tell me, do you doubt my honour or 
my love ? 

Not your love, Sir William, 1 can aſ- 
fare you; I have no doubt of that. 

Have you of my honour, Mifs Ran- 
dall? (reddening; indeed I was rather 
angry ſhe ſhould ſuſpect me). 

I with Sir William Harrington had 
given me no occaſion. 

D=——n! uttered Iwith a violent ſtamp, 
doubt my honour ! and I walked about 
the room in a ſeeming great rage. 

This was a violent attack, Jack, and 
I had no way to come off but by uſing 
violent methods : Parley would not have 
done; I might by that means have been 
drawn into ſcrapes, for doubtleſs my ſub- 
miſſions would have ſtrengthened her re- 
ſentment ; but ſach behaviour frighten- 
ed her, as I deſigned it ſhould. 


She wept, and leaning back in her 


chair, You are determined to kill me, I 
I ſee, Sir William. Well, lifting up her 
ſtreaming eyes in a faint-like manner 
to heaven, let me die zo, ſince I ſhall 
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now die innocent; which, if I hve, hea- 
ven knows how it may be; for, oh my 
folly ! wringing her hands, and ſtarting 
from her chair, what diſtreſs have I drawn 
myſclf into! Her violent agitations of 
ſoul had ſo weakened her ſhe could not 
any longer ſtand, ſo ſunk upon the carpet. 

How this affected me! I dropt down 
by her, and bending her forward, her 
head reſting againſt my | boſom, —my 
angel! my Letitia | what in the name of 
wonder thus diſcompoſes you? ſaid I. 

Not your violent temper, to be ſure, 
replied ſhe; not—not—ſhe could pro- 
ceed no further, her tcars and ſobs pre- 
vented. 

I joined my cheek to hers; charming 
creature, I beg your pardon ; but con- 
ſider, had I not cauſe to be diſturbed ? | 
was not my honour called in queſtion ? 
called in queſtion by you, in whoſe dear 
eyes I would with to appear in the moſt 
honatttable Iight. For well, my dear 
Letitia am I convinced, that nothing but 
your having a good opinion of my ho- 
nour and integrity can poſſibly make you 

think 
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think of entering into a connection with 
me for life. Your ſpotleſs ſoul is the 
fountain of honour, therefore cannot 
ſuffer you to love any thing which, in 
your opinion, ſeems tainted. You think, 
and juſtly think, 


In love no happineſs to jind, 
Unleſs two bodies have one mind. 


This rather pacified her, and ſhe ſoon 
after, with a tolerable compoſure, aſked 
me, if I really thought my behaviour to 
her the night paſt had been altogether | 
right and proper; or on the contrary. it 
had not been ſuch, as with the higheſt 
reaſon might raiſe in her breaſt my 
diſtracting fears? 

No, my angel, no, a I, (at the 
fame time cloſely embracing her) not in 
the leaſt. 

Ah! Sir William, returned the, you 
ſaw my folly, indeed you did; you firſt 
ſoftened me, and then (was it generous 
in you ſo to do?) took . of my 
weakneſs. | 


1 
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1 raiſed her head from my boſom, and 
holding her at a little diſtance off me, | 
gazed full in her face, ſaying, Took ad- 
vantage! oh, what advantage did I take, | 
dear girl? and was you then really in 
my power ? a 

She bluſhed, and leaning upon my 
ſhoulder, rephed, Did you not know it ? 
indeed I fear it was too viſible. 

Then, my Letitia, anſwered I, if it was 
ſo plain—if I had really any power over 
you, how ſtrong, how very ſtrong my 
honour muſt appear, ſince I did not ex- 
ert, I did not abuſe that power! for 
own, my charmer, own ſincerely, did I | 
attempt any thing that could injure your 
virtue, in the midſt of all thoſe ſoft en- 
dearments which have paſt between us | 
the laſt happy night ? 

No, anſwered ſhe, I cannot fay you | 
did; but then I can't be certain that you 
never will; and oh, Sir William! if you 
ever ſhould be baſe, you that I love in 

ſuch a manner if you thould be bale, 


1 am certain it would kill me. Such a F 


ſtroke I never could ſupport ! 


I 
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I now roſe from the carpet, on which 
we had been ſitting, and helping her to 
do the ſame, My deareſt girl, ſaid I, away 
with groundleſs fears; but if you can- 
not, if ſtill you doubt my honour, after 
all my proteſtations, and the laſt high 
proof which I have given you of it, I 


can do no mere; look upon me in that 


caſe (as I am ſure you muſt) as a wretch 


not worthy your concern; deſpiſe me--- 


bid me leave you, and never enter your 


preſence again---bid me begone forever 


from your ſight. 


I gently moved towards the door ; ſhe 


ſtarted, and running after me took one 


of my hands, faying, How! leave me! 


go forever from my ſight! What have I 
done, Sir William? Indeed, indeed, you 
muſt not leave me. 

I turned towards her, I never will, my 
angel, faid I, unleſs by your commands; 


and give me leave to ſay, ſuch com- 


mands you ought to impoſe upon me, if 
you really doubt my honour. 
I do not doubt it, haſtily cried ſhe; 
and yet, laſt night---the recollection 
Vo. III. C frights 
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frights me. Come, Sir William, dear 
Sir William, (and, dear creature, ſhe 
preſt my hand to her ſweet lips) make 
me eaſy, promiſe me to be more guarded 
for the future. 

Dear girl, ſaid I, I hold a promiſe ſa- 
cred, and never will, upon any account, 
make one to you which 1 am H6t certain 
I ſhall be able to perform moſt ſtrictly: 
What you impoſe I am ſure I could not; 
for if at any time an opportunity ſhould 
offer, I Know myſelf, and am convinced 
I never ſhould be able to reſiſt the dear 
temptation : And what have I attempted 
which can alarm your fears to ſuch an 
high degree? I have deſired you to be- 
ſow, as yet, no favours upon me but 
what, I can affure you, are granted by 
all women (one muft ſtretch a point 
ſometimes, Jack, when one's cauſe is 
rather bad) to men they love entirely, 
and have by folemn promiſes entered in- 
to a connection for life with; therefore, 
dear Letitia, my charming girl! be not 
over ſcrupulous, deny me not thoſe 
ſweet, thoſe innocent endearments which 
| 5 give 
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give me unſpeakable, and canfrot injure 


you. 


Though in themſelves they cannot, 
anſwered ſhe, yet the tendency of them 
may be fatal, indeed it may; for (hiding 
with an handkerchief her ſweetly bluſh- 
ing face) I am ſure laſt night I found 
much cauſe to fear them ; they ſoften 
the heart, and lull reflection to ſleep, and 
this done, when prudence 1s put off her 


guard, what may not be the dreadful 


conſequence? . 
The conſequence cont; not be Ae 
ful, my charming girl, ſaid I, for even 


ſuppoſing the very worſt which could 


happen, ſuppoſing at any time my paſ- 
ſion ſhould get the better of my reſolu- 
tion, and ſuppoling you ſhould be ſoft- 
ened too. by my entreaty, and Kindly 
Mar | 
How ! how! Sir William! cried the, 
interrupting me, (burſting from my 
arms, and reddening with anger) what a 
vile ſuppoſition this! 
Tis only ſuppoſition, lovely, but too 
apprehenſive fair one, anſwered I; no 
C: 2 real 
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real caſe, but an imagined circumſtance: 
Be not alarmed without a cauſe ; hear 


T2 


what I have to ſay with patience. 

If to intreaty, you in an unguarded 
moment ſhould yield, do you, can you 
think my love would be abated? No, 
my dear, niy love for you, as I have 
faid before, is not merely perſonal ; I 
adore your mind, the beauties of which 
no circumſtances could poſſibly alter. 
Had you therefore yielded, and given 
your lovely - perſon to my arms, you 
would the rather find me conſtant; yes, 


my charmer, with ſuch a woman as you, 


my Letitia, 


Increaſe of paſſion muſt grow by what it 


Smooth your brow, be not angry; 
fear not that I will utter any thing, my 
angel, which can offend your delicacy. 
I'll only aſk you, whether you don't 
think it poſſible for two people, -who 
love with that warmth of affection we 
do, to live together in a ſtate of the high- 


eſt intimacy, unmarried, (their circum- 


ſtances 
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ſtances not, permitting them ſo to do) 


with the ſame inviolable conſtancy as if 


the prieſt had really joined their hands. 
No, anſwered ſhe, I do not; for with- 

out. honour on either fide, (and honour 
in this caſe without diſpute is violated) 
what tie can they have over one another. 

Love! love! replied I, my charming 
girl: love the higheſt, the ſtrongeſt of 
all ties, when that love 1 is mutual. | 

Pho! ſaid ſhe. | 

I really hoped J gained ground upon 
her in this my | hall-1n-cargeli argument, 
ſo I went on. 

And if cemented wi by love, no- 
ties in law to bind, 1s not the conſtancy 
ſill more noble it continued, when it 


might be broken at pleafure ! 


Surely, Sir William, anſwered ſhe, you 
can have no end in what you are ad- 
vancing in favour of ſo vile a ſcheme? I 


hope you don't think I can approve it, I 


never, never could. For it (as you 
would juſt now have ſuppoſed) 1 could. 
have been weak enough to. have yielded 
to wicked purpoſes, if you had. been wick- 
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ed cnough to have attempted them, I 
never after ſuch a ſtep ſhould have en- 
joyed amoment's peace of mind; I ſhould 
hate myſelf, I ſhould hate you as the au- 

thor of my vile debaſement. 

Debaſement! Letitia, repeated I. 

Yes, Sir William, anſwered ſhe, de- 
baſement! I know you men of rank and 
fortune think you do not injure, but, on 
the contrary, rather advance' a woman 
of low degree, if you take her for a 
miſtreſs. But though a monarch were 
the tempter, the woman is yet debaſed, 
debaſed from the higheſt rank of earthly 

_ greatneſs, the dignity of virtue and con- 
ſcious innocence. And how juſtly does 
Abra-Mule expreſs herſelf to Mirza von 
this occaſion, when ſhe ſays, | 


Be raid to grandeur! no; I ſhould he thrown 
Lower than firſt my vulgar fortune plac'd me. 
Oh think not, Sir, to footh me with the name 
Of fancy'd glory; for when virtue's gone, 
And infamy takes place, tho you advance me 
Above the higheſt monarch, you debaſe 

My humble birth, and fink me into greataeſs. 


Sweet 
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Sweet angel, ſaid I, kiſſing her when 
ſhe had repeated theſe lines, how charm- 
ingly do you perform every thing; how 
very natural your expreſſion; ſo eaſy is 
your manner, yet ſo juſt, that one would 
indeed think; while you fpeak Abra's 
ſentiments, you declare thoſe of our 
own heart. 

You think right | in that, Sir Willam, 
can aſſure you, anſwered ſhe, thoſe 
hnes declare my ſentiments exactly. But, 
methinks, we are got upon a very odd 
kind of argument, we might employ 
bur time better, than in ſuch ſtrange fort 

of ſuppoſed caſes as theſe. 

I agree with you, my dear, ſaid I, en- 
deavouring at the ſame time to draw 
aſide her handkerchief, in order to ſteal 
a kiſs from that ſeat of rapture, her 
inowy boſom. She held back my hand, 
ſaying, Hold, hold, Sir William, indeed, 
indeed you ſhan't. Cruel, cruel man! 
is it thus you keep your promiſe with 
me? 

I did promiſe this, my charming girl, 
anſwered I; ſince, as 1 before told you, 
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I ſhould ſcorn to break my word, tis 
you are cruel, indeed you are. Con- 
ſider (you ought to do ſo) my preſent 
ſituation; how I am, through diſtreſs of 
fortune, reſtrained from being happy ! 
you ſhould conſider this, and grant me 
all you innocently can to mitigate my 
ſufferings ; with this, till my circumſtan- 
ces alter for the better, I muſt be con- 


tented, And now,. one promiſe I will 


make, my deareſt angel, to ſatisfy her 

ſcruples, to baniſh all her fears, if fears 

ſhe has about my honour, I ſolemnly 

{wear never to aſk her to complete my 

happineſs, till I ſhall be in a proper ſitua- 
tion to demand it of her. 

Sweet innocent, ſhe took the bait. — 

Well, ſaid ſhe, now I will be eaſy; 
for, after ſuch a ſerious promiſe, I think 
you never can deceive me. 

Nor, Jack, will I deceive her, ſince 1 
ſhall think any ſituation a proper one to 
demand that happineſs, where time and 
opportunity concur to aid my wiſhes: 
And ſuch an opportunity, as ſoon as 
ever I get to town, I ſhall make it my 

buſineſs 
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buſineſs to find. Then, in ſpite of all 
her Ingh-flown Abra-Mule-hke notions, 
I hope to ſucceed; and I don't much 
think ſhe'll die on the occaſion. A Cla- 
ri//a, I don't know where we ſhall find 
but 1n an author's brain; No, no, when 
the knows the worſt, ſhe will be eaſy, I 


make no doubt, and ſettle at her father's 


. v os , * 2 
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as long as ſhe can ſtay there; till the 


promiſed arrival of a little tell- tale ſhall 
render it neceſſary for her to abſcond; 
and in ſuch circumſtances, I, fancy ſhe 


would have no objection to take poſſeſ- 


ſion of that houſe you told me of upon 
Endfield-Chace. l'll go and look upon 
it when I come to London, and it I 
think it will fait us, hire it immediately, 


for fear any body elſe ſhould take it. 
Nhat ſignifies the rent of it! *tis right 
to be provided in caſe of emergencies 


you know, I never love to be put to 
difficulties when I can avoid them. 

But I muſt leave off - hat a plaguy 
long epiſtle 'I have written. Charles 
writes to you to-day, and we both ex- 
cuſed ourſelves from riding out upon an 

airing 
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airing this morning, ſaying, we had let- | 
ters to ſend to London; ſo the women, N 


the Earl, and his ſon, are gone in the 
coach, without any Eſquires to eſcort 


them on horſeback, as other mornings Þ 


Charles and I have done, 

Let me hear from thee very ſoon— 
encloſe me a letter from my angel! pre- 
ſent my love to the junto, and believe 


me to be thy ſincere friend, 
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Lord S. to the Hon. JOHN RENHOL PDS. 


C. Part, Feb. 24. 


A M more and more, every hour of | 


my life, in love with Julia and with 
matrimony. The former, in my opinion, 


abating much of her coquetry, and lay- 


ing aſide, in great meaſure, thoſe per- 
verſe airs, and little ſpiteful tricks, which 
uſed ſo ſtrangely to fret and puzzle me; 

the 
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the latter appearing ſo amiable by the 


bright example daily before my eyes, 


which is ſet by Lord C. and his charm- 
ing Lady. ' Surely this has ſome influ- 


| ence over my Miſs Harrington, and ſhe 


is convinced by them, that there is 
more real enjoyment in fuch a ſtate, 
than in all the wild airy pomps and 
vanities of life. For my part, I am an 


entire convert to this opinion, and what 
7 convinces me of the reality of my change, 


and the juſtice of the notion, 1s, that 


upon my honour, I find more real, 


ſolid ſatisfaction, in the company and 
converſation of my incomparable Julia, 
when the condeſcends to converſe with 
me upon equal terms, (as I can aſſure 
you the now very often does) than in the 


higheſt gratifications which indiſcreet, 


conſenting beauty can confer on lawleſs, 


| libertine withes; thoſe joys - ſoon pall, 


they grow infipid even while taſting, 
they leave no ſort of rapture on the 
fancy; but, on the contrary, affect our 


minds- on reflection, with much the 


ſame Kind of ſenfation which I imagine 
mult 
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muſt affect a glutton after an inordinate | 
meal; his ravenous , appetite, perhaps, 
is not ſatisfied, but cloyed; and though | 
he longs to eat again, yet the ſame kind 
of delicacies will not go down; he s 
ſurfeited with them, and is forced to 
pamper his vitiated taſte with variety. 

Thus the glutton in love! (for ſuch is 
the libertine) he who in an unlawful 
manner revels on beauty ; he who for a- 
vhile moſt paſſionately doats upon an 
object, panting for the fruition of his 
joy3—in that fruition loſes his reliſh for 
them, and would, perhaps, live honeſt 
after ſuch exceſs, did not the devil, ever 
ready to lead him into ſin, create new 
paſſion in his heart, by preſenting new 
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objects of deſire, which {trait attract the ; 


fancy, and hurry him on to the commil- f 


ſion of freſh enormities. th 


It is not, Jack, fr om a 409 N 3 (and | 
that thou knoweſt) that, I declare theſe | 
truths; truths which thou, and every | 
gay young fellow if he will ſpeak ſincere- 
ly, muſt own the validity of. No, to | 


my preſent ſhame (and I am really aſha- 
med) 
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med) be it ſpoken, it is from practice! 
practice of a number of miſpent years, 
that 1 am able to advance what I have 
advanced. I deſcribe ſenſations I have 
often known and felt. 

With what immenſe anxtety, fatigue, 
and expence, have I puriued a favourite 
amour! and thought (io immerſed were 
all my reaſoning faculties in paſſionate 
deſire) that my ultimate happineſs, my 
chief felicity of life, depended upon the 
ſucceſs of that affair. Seldom has it becu 
that I did not ſucceed, and then I gene- 
rally found, that with | 


The morning cool indifference caine, 


And no ſort of wonder this, for we all 


of us, if we will freely and candidly own 


it, admire virtue, though we have not 
grace enough to practice it ourſelves. 
We may paſſionately defire, but cannot 
really love a woman who has not virtue. 
It is cruel, it is unjuſt, that we ſhould de- 
ſpiſe a creature who has deviated from 
virtue merely for our ſatisfaction, and 


Vol. III. D | has 
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has been led to this through the various 
arts we have made ule of tor that pur- 
poſe. But too much truth is there in the 
following lines of Nick Rowe: f 

For the loſes every friend — And 


If ſtrongly charm'd ſhe leaves the thorny way, 
And in the ſmoother paths of pleaſure ſtray, 
Ruin enſues, reproach, and endleſs ſhame, 
Ard one falſe ſtep entirely damns her fame “ 

In vain with tears her loſs ſhe may deplore, Þ 
In vain lcok back to what ſhe was before, 
She ſets like ftars that fall! to riſe no more. 


No, Jack, not even in the opinion of 
the man who was the occaſion of her fall ; 
for but too often do we ſee, that after Th 
lawlefs paſſion is gratified, he is the firſt Þ 
to abandon and deſpite her. 

Not ſo with a woman who can with- Þ 
ſtand his wiles. Perhaps he will not F 
marry ; her good example may not be 
able to bring him to that, but for cer- Þ 
tain he will revere her, he will admire 
her more, much more, than if ſhe had 
given ear to his wicked entreaties, and 

thereby 
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thereby given him a poor, momentary, 
ſenſual pleaſure. 

For my part, I now molt heartily de- 
ſpiſe ſuch a courſe of life. I am deter- 


mined inſtantly to quit it, and with the 
incomparable julia Harrington, tread the 


paths of virtue, which is, and ought to 
be looked upon as the ſynonimous term 
for real honour, which is as unhke that 
phantom of our own creation on which 
we have beſtowed the name, as affected 

prudery is to real unaſſu ming chaſtity. 
But properly cementing virtue and 
honour, it ſhall be my only aim to per- 
ſuade Miſs Harrington to be my wife. 
Now, Jack, do thou and thy fellow rakes 
laugh at that name if ye will, I care not, 
ſince I ſhould think it the greateſt happi- 
neſs in life to be able really to call her ſo; 
nor am I without hopes that in a ſhort 
time ſuch an happineſs will be mine. I 
think ſhe truly loves me — yes, I think 
I have, Oh, fortunate man! been able 
to raiſe a tender paſſion in the breaſt of 
that excellent woman! many inſtances of 
late convince me of it; and if ſhe loves 
D-2 a 
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a man, ſhe ſurely will reward his love. 
This is a conclution I may very juſily 
draw. | 
As to Sir William, he and I are upon 
very friendly, very complaiſant terms; 
but there 1s not that ſtrong, that warm 
regard ſhewn on his ſide there uſed to 
be, when one mind ſecmed in appear- 
ance to animate us both, and no ſecret 
cauſe, either of pain or pleaſure, was 
long kept a ſecret. But now he ſeems 
to be evidently diſturbed abont ſome- 
thing; he is fretful generally, melan- 
choly at times; and yet whenever I aſk 
him the cauſe of this, he puts me oft 
with, Prithee, Charlcs, be quiet; who 
but ſuch a doating fool as you, who have 
your turtle daily preſent to bill and coo 
with, can be chearful and happy at this 
dull ſeaſon in the country? If I was in 
London, I ſhould be as gay as ever? aſk 
me no impertinent queſtions I beg thee, 
for no other anſwer can I make, it you 
enquire ever ſo often — then he affects 
to be merry, and hums a tune, but in 


ſuch a kind of tone and manner, as S' 
Hugh, 
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Hugh, in the Merry Wives of Windſor, 
when he is deliberately pulling off his 
cloaths in expectation of the Doctor's 
coming to fight with him. 

Now, Jack, that this is all a curſed ſham, 
mere diſſimulation and put-off, I can plain- 
ly enough diſcover ; for that he 1s very 
uneaſy about ſomething, Jam molt cer- 
tain ; I ſuſpect the cauſe too, and if it is 
as I ſuſpect, he does not judge ill in not 
making me his confidant, unleſs he were 
inclined to profit by that advice which [ 
ſhould moſt indiſputably give him, not 
to proceed in a ſcheme ſo vile, as that I 
fear he is purſuing. Yes, he may be 
very ſure I ſhould be far from encourag- 
ing him in fuch a ſcheme. But as he 
don't think fit to truſt me, all I can ſay 
is this Heaven preſerve the lady; for 
to eſcape him and his pack, ſhe mult 
have an higher protection than mortal 
aid. Honour to him will not allow me, 
upon bare ſuppoſitions, to adveraſe her 
of her danger, elſe I would do it, let 
the conſequences to myſelf be what they 
might. 

| 2 3 Here 
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Here he comes to ſee if I have done 
writing, as Jacob is to take my letter, 
together with his maſter's, and a packet 
from Miſs Julia to the filter at Bath, to 
the poſt-office to-night. 


113 


He is gone, and has been aſking what 
I had been writing about to you. Shew 
me your letter, Will, ſaid I, and then 
you ſhall ſee every word. Mine is ſeal- 
ed, anſwered he. Ah, my friend! re- 
plied I, clapping him upon the ſhoulders, 
if it was not, I dare ſwear you would 
not truſt me with a ſight of W * 
doſt think ſo, Charles? 

There, anſwered 1, giving him the 
paper before me, read thoſe contents, 
and you will find the reaſon pretty plain- 
ly towards the end of them. 

_ He read over the letter, and then 
forcing a loud laugh—Very fine, truly! 
A clever ſort of a preachment this, and 
would ſerve well enough for a ſermon, 


it 
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if a little touched up and added to by a 
young divine. | 

Can you, Sir William, faid I, if you 
ſpeak from your conſcience, really find 
any thing to object againſt the doctrine 
there ſet forth ? 

Pſhaw! returned he, as loud as ever 
he could, and away he went, ſaying 
— Come, make haſte and ſiniſh your 
letter, Jacob waits. Is Miſs Harrington's 
ready ? ſaid 1. Ves, ves, anſwered he, 
ſhe is a good notable girl; ſhe got up 
this morning and wrote hers before 
breakfaſt, and gave it me before ſhe rode 
out; ſhe is not ſuch a ſluggard as you. 

I am a ſad lazy varlet, that is the truth 
of it; but my Julia, ſhe will reclaim me 
in every thing, when I come to be un- 
der her direction. N 301 5 | 

Oh, could I ſee the day! 

I hear the coach She is returned 
from her airing, ſo. Þ'll write no longer. 
Adieu, Jack—Love to all friends—Let 
me hear from thee as uſual concerning 
all occurrences which happen. 

Thine, 


8—. 
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LETTER LVI. 


Miſs Ju L1a to Miſs CoRDELIAHAR- 
| RIN N O o | 


ck Park, Kanes 


Othing 3 in the loalk: remar kable hap- 
pening during the part of the laſt 
week which remained after I ended my 
letter, I did not, any more. take up my 
pen; but now I have an account to give 
my dear Cordcha of our making our 
appearance at church yeſterday. One 
Sunday before this had paſſed ſince our 
coming to this place, but happening to 
be the day after our arrival we did not 
go out; {0 yeſterday the ſhow was made 
in the following manner. 

Dreſſed in negligees, my {ſiſter and 1 
cut two very {mart figures ; but we were 
obliged, upon account of the cold wea- 
ther, to go in our cardinals and hats. 
Thete were entirely new for the wed- 
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ding—Hers white ſpotted fattin, trim- 
med with very rich blond lace - Mine 
the mody coloured crimſon edged with 
ermine, the tails of which, together with 
thoſe upon my vaſt large muff, took the 
eyes of all the children that ſaw me: 
Nay, of a great many grown people too, 
and I conclude from this, there has been 
very few of the kind made their appear- 
ance in Nottinghamſhire before mine. 

My brother nor Lord S. have either 
of them any equipage here; for they 
choſe to ride down, fo we went in the 
Earls chariot, and Lord C.'s fine new 
coach---a very ſmart one indeed, built 
upon the occaſion. 

We heard an excellent ſermon, and 
brought home to dine with us the rec- 
tor, Dr Perry, after having been, I can 


{ aflure you, moſt ſufficiently fared at by 


the whole pariſh ; ſince by the number 
of people at church, I conclude they 
were all there, in order to have a peep 
at the rarec-ſhow. Fine chatting at the 
tea tables, I make no doubt, in the at- 
ternoon, and we, I ſuppoſe, pulled all 

t 
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to pieces; for there were a great many 

women at church---very ſmart women. 
And now, I dare ſay, projects are hour- 
ly in agitation about the important ar- 
ticle of dreſs among thoſe ladies who 
intend this afternoon, and all the enſu- 
ing week, to pay us vilits, For all this 
week we are to ſit up in form every af- 
ternoon, and have endeavoured to ſpread 
abroad a report of our making a ſhort 
ſtay in the country, to induce them to 
be very quick in theſe matters, that re- 
turns may be made to thoſe which live 
near, before I leave the country; that is, 
if I can be prevailed upon to ſtay longer 
than the time I purpoſed when I left 
London, which was a month. But J 
fancy I ſhall not; nay, I am determined, 
for I like town much better than the 
country in ſuch cold weather, let the 
country be in itſelf never ſo agreeable. 
But Lady C. I believe, will ſtay here: 
This the ſeems more inclined to than go- 
ing back with me; and ſo let her if ſhe 
likes it, and pay her bride vilits by her- 
ſelf for me. A mourning bride ſhe will 
be 
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| be---In ſecond mourning, though proper 
enough for a bride, ſince ſhe may be all 
in white. But my brother, Lord S. and 
I will go to London at our time, let the 
old Earl, Lord C. or my ſiſter, ſay or do 
what they pleaſe, moſt politively declares 
| Julia Harrington. 


W e 


March 4. 
We had not a great deal of company 
| yeſterday, but expect much more this 
! afternoon --- Mighty pretty ceremony, 
this fitting up in form purpoſely to be 
looked at! The men here in the family 
do not like it; they grumble ſadly at 
the confinement; particularly Sir Wil- 
liam; but it is all to no purpoſe, for he 
might as well hold his peace, ſince the 
Far] will have it fo. Now our refracto- 
ry brother's being forced to. ſubmit de- 
lights me greatly, as it is what he ſel- 
dom in his life time has done before 
againſt his will. 


Our 
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Our vilitants yeſterday were three 
gentlemen and four ladies---all of them 


from Nottingham---very genteel people, 


and gave us a good ſpecimen of what 
we are to expect in future villts ; but as 
to their names I really cannot pretend 
to remember them, ſince to give you 
thoſe of all the folks I ſhall meet with 
would be an endleſs taſk. Expect there- 
fore only the names of what, in my 
Opinion, be deemed extraordinartes ; of 
which ſort none were met with in this 
firſt viſit, both ladies and gentlemen 
coming under the denomination of agree- 
ables---no way remarkable either in Per- 
{on or behaviour. 


* * 


March 5. 
Oh, ſiſter! two ſuch high characters 
yeſterday-- - they were indeed extraordina- 
ies And though they were the only 
two viſitants we had, being diſappointed 
of thoſe we expected, we did not grudge 
drefling for them. 
In 
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In the firſt place, PI! give you what 
can of their characters, as repreſented to 
me by Jenny laſt night, while ſhe was 
undreſſing me. She began with, Law, 
Ma'am ! you have had two vaſt cu- 
rious ladies to ſee you to-day. The re- 
membrance of them {track me; I laugh- 
ed; and that giving the girl ſome encou- 
ragement, ſhe went on. 

They are fine folks no,; but for that 
matter ſome other people (drawing up 
her head as/ſhe ſtood unpinning my ruff, 


| ſo I ſaw her in the glaſs behind me) might 


be ladies as well as they, if they could 


meet with as good fortune. 


Now I own I rather ſuſpected from 
their manner of behaviour, that their 
extraction had been rather low; and, 


ſiſter, curioſity, you know, is natural 


to women, much ſo to your Julia; fo I 


| proceeded to queſtion Madam Jenny a 


little concerning them, and found her 
very ready to ſatisfy my demands. 

It ſeems ſhe had ſeen them get out of 
their chariot, and being two ſuch ſtri- 
king figures, (this you will think, Cor- 

Vor. III. 4 dela, 
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delia, when you have a deſcription of 


their perions given you) Jenny run to 
Mrs Carter, telling her ſhe had ſeen two 
odd ladies — Odd ladies truly, anſwered 


ihe, I had a glimſe of them Ladies in- 


deed! 

The deſire of levelling, I believe, is 
deeply implanted in the minds of the 
vulgar. Jenny caught at this, and de- 
ſired to know who they were, 

Not what they now appear, I can aſ- 
{ure you, Mrs Jenny: They were daugh- 
ters to a grazier in Lincolnſhire, and 
bred up 1n no very grand way, I can 
tell you; no great fortunes, as gra- 
ziers' daughters often are: Their father 
died rather poor, and they came here to 
Nottingham; 1 remember their coming 
to viſit a coulin they had there—a lucky 
vilit tor them, truly. The youngeſt had 
the good fortune ſoon to win the love 
of an old *Squire who lived a little way 
off Nottingham, and had a lodging at 
her couſin's to be at when he choſe to 
be in town (which the people here call 
Nottingham) This old man, Squire Clit- 

| ton, 
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ton, married Miſs Ciſely, and that was 
the making of them, for her ſiſter lived 
with them: He died in a few years, and 
left her all he was worth, when ſhe was 
ſix and thirty. Her fiſter was rather 
older, and ſtill lived with her, being en- 
tirely maintained at her expence. 

This was Mrs Carter's account to Jen- 
ny concerning the original of the ladies ; 


and now from me take a deſcription of 


their perſons. 
_ Firſt, I ſpeak of Mrs Clifton, who, 
although the youngeſt, yet as ſhe 1s ad- 


* yanced into the honourable ſtate of ma- 


trimony, upon that account claims pre- 
cedence of her lifter; and I love to do 
every one ſtrict juſtice. 

In her perſon ſhe is juſt tolerable; but 
by the ſtate with which ſhe carries her 
head, and the many airs ſhe aſſumes, I 
take it has a much better opinion of her- 
ſelf than the reſt of the world have. I ſup- 
poſe the glaſs ſhe dreſſes at has the qua- 
lity of magnifying charms, and leſſening 
imperfections; which kind of glafſes 1 
am told are at preſent very much in 
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vogue, as I can readily believe, or elſe we 
{hould never ſce in our public aſſembles 


ſo many old women who fancy them- 


ſelves young. 

Well then, Mrs Clifton, as I ſaid be- 
fore, has a perſon juſt tolerable, but her 
temper, by what judgement I can form 
of it, by no means appears to be ſo. She 
has ſeen her fortieth year, and now 1n 


that autumn of life, ſets up for a fine 


lady. But, in my opinion, let her be 
ever ſo long a candidate for it, ſhe will 
Never arrive at the character, 

But now for a touch at Mits Arabella's 


perſon, which is indeed a vaſt curious Þ 


one, as Jenny ſays 
Reverſe an obeliſk, my dear, fixing 
the point into ſomething which might 
ſerve for legs, only be ſure you provide 
yourſelf with a large pair of hips, and 
it will give you an exact reſemblance of 
her ſhape. She is an antiquated lady, 
and really ſo in all things, preſerving 
antiquity in the taperneſs of her waiſt. 
But then what is wanting there, ſhe 
amply ſupplies with a pair of noble 
{houlders, 
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ſhoulders, and her globes before are of 
a happy ſize to counterbalance them. 
Her neck is long, and of the crane kind, 
which ſhe extends in an erect manner 
to its due proportion, holding her head 
back with a ſort of diſdainful toſs, ſo 
that her noſe, which turns up, ſeems, 
in my opinion, to be running a race, in 
order to catch her eye-brows, which, 
having once gained ſight of it, need not 
fear loſing, they are ſo very conſpicuous 
both in colour and ſize. Her eyes are 


in themſelves net bad, only from the ſour 


moroſe diſpoſition of heart which ap- 
pears through them. 

This is the portrait of Miſs Arabella 
Santlow, a young lady about the age of 
forty-eight. The widow keeps her own 
chariot, but living near ſeven miles diſ- 
tant from us, the viſit theſe ladies ho- 
noured us with was rather late. 

They have an air peculiar to them- 
ſelves in moſt things, but more eſpecially 
entering a room Come a little way for- 
ward exceſſively ſtiff; then ſtop ſhort, 
making a curious curtſey, drawing in 
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the chin, and holding together the lips 
with extraordinary care and gravity. 

The maiden ſiſter brought under her 
arm a little Italian grey-hound— a very 
pretty animal, and a prodigious favou- 
rite of both its miſtreſſes, called Romeo. 

| You know, Cordelia, when people 

bring their children abroad, it is civil to 
take notice of them; and to be ſure 
equally fo, to pay the fame reſpect to the 
dogs of thoſe, who perhaps eſteem ſuch 
animals rather more than they would 
children if they had any. I therefore paid 
my compliments to Romeo ſoon after the 
ladies were ſeated, ſaying, I. — he 
was exceſhvely handſome. + 

Why yes, Madam, replied Mis Bella, 
(ſomething of good- nature appearing in 
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her eyes) Romeo 1s certainly vaſtly beau- ; 
tiful—Oh, dear! cried the widow—Yes, þ 
Madam, every body thinks him a vaſt Þ 


pretty creature. 

I think, Juha, ſaid my ohe bs 13 
ſomething like your Pompey. Can't we 
{ee Pompey ! ? aſked the ladies. No, re- 
plied], he 1s at preſent in London. Pray, 
Madam, 
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Madam, was that his native place? ſaid 
Mrs Clifton. No, ſiſter, no, (pettiſhly 
anſwered Miſs Bella for me) don't you 
hear he is like our Romeo, which if he is 
he muſt be of the ſame extraction. Pray, 
Madam, were his father and mother cal- 
led by the names of Cato and Phedra ? 
Did they Tens to nN Ravnal of ww 
country? 0 2 
Lord, faſter ! ** the n you 
will always miſtake 5; why you know 
well enough Romeo never was a puppy 
of Lady Ravnal's —Mr- Tindal, who 
gave him to you, found him upon the 
London road, where he was dropped. 
I know it as well as you, anſwered Miſs 
Bella; but for all that I am Kill of the 
{ame opinion, and this is the principle I 
go upon—Lady Ravnal ſays ſhe had one 
loſt going up to London, and Romeo is 
ſo like her Baſto, I am ſure they mult be 
brothers. 
Much more was ſaid dy both the la- 
dies upon this important ſubject, which 
I ſhall not repeat; and neither of them, 


in the argument which laſted till their 


coach 
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coach came up, ſeemed. in the laſt con- 
vinced by the other. In ſhort, we had 
no other theme While they ſtayed; and 
I never heard two people diſpute with 
more warmth or leſs my ES > in 
my he. to 11554 563 0 

It ſeems it is a common Pant with 
them in moſt; of their viſits to ſtart ſome 
debate between themſelves, upon which 
they exert all their oratory for the en- 
tertainment of the company, who muſt 
pay a ſilent regard to their diſcourſe, 
ſince they never pauſe in order to let o- 
thers have a ſhare. Such creatures, I 
would not be bound to live with for 
the univerſe, but could like well enough 
to laugh at their oddities now and then 
— This my ſiſter and I have c done 
ſuſcently. 


„ 0G 


| March 6 
A eodigh gious crowd of company yeſter 
day, and amongſt them a great beauty! 
So ſhe is bene ally eſteemed by others; 
and 


— 
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and in every look, word, and action of 
her own, gives very evident marks of 
what her thoughts are concerning that 
particular. She is a woman of good for- 
tune, and I would lay my life upon it 
haas laid wait for the heart of Lord C. 
which, not being able to catch, and my 


7 ſiſter having run away with the prize, 


2 ſhe cannot look upon her without ſome 
2 ſymptoms of ſecret grudge. ' Perhaps 
when ſhe went away, if aſked by any 
of her companions how ſhe liked the 
bride ? She might reply—Oh, Lord! I 
hate her; how could any Dang ever 
think her handſome. © » 
However, Miſs Twining certainly pol. 
ſeſſes a great ſhare of beauty herſelf; and 
Z our brother, (who I believe never is ten 
minutes in the company of a woman 
without finding out what he calls the 
trim of her) did pay ſuch compliments, 
firſt with his eyes, and next, made bold 
by ſucceſs, with his tongue, as encourag- 
ed the lady to play over all her airs, and 
practice all her graces. IE 

Ta 
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To be ſure, Cordelia, that fame thing 
call'd cuſtom, is a very odd thing; for 
from being accuſtom'd to hear ſuch laviſh 
praiſes beſtow'd upon their perſons as 


moſt of your profeſt beauties are, what 


an inundation of compliment can they 
diſpenſe with, and not appear in the 
leaſt incommoded by it. 

I think I never heard any man lay on 
his flattery more thick than Sir William 
did; and yet the ſelf-conſcious, charm- 
ing Twining took it all, feeming highly 
pleaſed, that a nian of his fine perſon and 
addreſs ſhould, in ſo particular a man- 
ner, devote himſelf to her, diſregarding 
all the reſt of the company. 

As to Lord S. he is grown quite a fool; 


he can attend to no body but his ador- 


able Miſs Harrington. 

J joked my brother, after the Lady 
was gone, ſo did the Earl, and told him 
he had beſt take care of his heart; upon 
which he reply'd, No, no, quite ſafe is 
trifling with ſuch a woman, ſince her at- 
fection, and the deference which ſhe pays 
to her own charms ; is with me an an- 
tidote 
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tidote againſt the force of her beauty. I 
hate a mere ſkin-deep beauty. Then 
brother, ſaid I, is it right in you to com- 
pliment ſuch women into a belief that 
you have a regard for them, when at the 
ſame time you in reality have a dullike. 

Is it not right, ſiſter Julia, anſwered 


be, to endeavour to pleaſe the compa- 


ny; no diſcourſe to a profeſt beauty can 


and an higher poignancy is given to the 


pleaſe her, but the praiſe of her charms; 


> reliſh of it, when raiſed by the depreci- 
; ating thoſe of other women. Gay knew 
the ſex, and in his fable of the poet and 
the roſe, ſays 


Who praiſes Leſbia's ſhape and feature, 
Muſt call her fiſter autward creature. 


You are ever ſevere upon the poor 


women, Sir William, ſaid Lady C. 


Not more than ſome of them deſerve, 


by my troth, reply'd the Earl, for really 
| your great beauties are a fad malicious 
| let of creatures. Not ſuch as you, 


daughter, 
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daughter, and Miſs Harrington, you are 
handſome but you are good too. 
A charming man this old Earl, he 


lets ſlip no occaſion which offers, of 


ſaying handſome things to my ſiſter 
and me. Dear girl let me hear from 
you ſoon. Duty to aunt. 

_ Yours affectionately, 


JuLIA HarrINGTON, 
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Miſs RaNDdALL to Sir WILLIAM 
HARRINGTON. 


Nero Bond:ſtreet, March 4. 


HE happineſs which you tell me is 
T enjoy'd by the amiable Lady C. 
gives me great pleaſure, for a more ſin- 
cere friend to the Harrington family 
than Letitia Randall does not exiſt. 
Lady C. and Miſs Juha have both of 
them been exceſſively kind to me; I 
have received high favours from both, 

which 
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which certainly ought in A ſtrong man- 
ner to engage my gratitude. But oh! 
what returns do I make to a family who 
have ſo highly obliged me! I engage the 
brother in a connection, below him in 
every reſpect; and not only that, but 
one which muſt embarreſs his ;bartane,. 
mine being ſo very trifling | 
Ah, dear KadyaC. and beloved Miſs 
Harrington! what uneaſineſs would it 
coſt us both, you who ſo entirely love 
your brother, and have his intereſt ſo. 
much at heart, if you. knew of this en- 
tanglement,z would you not 1 Wu de- 
ſpiſing the wretched author af 1 it? Would 
you not call me baſe and ungrateful? 
Would, you not remind me of the fable 
concerning the huſbandman and ſerpent? 
Oh, Sir, William! theſe reflections. hurt 
me; for though, I am low. in ſtation, I 
am not ſo in mind; and I therefore hate 
myſelf for not returning properly, and 
as I-ought, the favours wa by the: 
ſiſtens . n Nie Lig 
How did how e — at Mrs: 
Montague' 8. in me as a boſom 
Vor. III. F friend, 
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friend, each truſt me with the ſecrets of 
her heart? but particularly Miſs Julia! 


Dear Letitia, ſhe would often fay, when Þ 


we were in our own chamber, our firm 
friendſhip makes it unneceſſary for us to 
have the leaſt reſerve: True friendſhip 
never has reſerve; for a mutual confi- 
dence is the only ſolid baſis upon which 
friendſhip can be founded. Then ſhe 
would open her unfpotted mind, telling 
me her thoughts of Lord S. and her fu- 
ture intentions concerning him; and by 
ſuch behaviour, undouhtedly merited the 


ſame candour on my part. Nay more, 


ſhe would fometimes cut me to the ſoul 
by ſaying, fhe thought we neither of us 
had a ſecret with which the other was 
not truſted: I can anſwer for myſelf, 
Letitia, that I keep none of my own con- 
cerns from yon, and I hope you act as 1n- 
gentoully by me. 

Now, Sir William, in ſuch a eustion 
as mine, how very cutting muſt be that 
charming lady's generous confidence 
how muſt I deſpiſe myſelf, for acting 10 
highly the W and believe me, 

had 
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had the concern been wholly mine, and 


had you not- repeatedly engaged me by 
moſt ſolemn promiſes, never to tell either 
of your liſters of our connection, I ſhould 
have opened my heart to Miſs Julia, tho” 
certain, as I well might be, of her total- 
ly diſapproving my alliance with the 
family. | 

You often, on this Rv og fall into 
paſſion, deeming it pride in you ſiſters, 
and ſuch like; but for my part, I can 
make great allowances for them. Every 
family; has naturally its own intereſt at 
heart, and moſt certainly, in no one point 
of view, my alliance can he eſteemed for 
the intereſt of yours, but abſolutely a- 
gainſt it, even though the ſecret debt you 
have contracted be not conſidered ; for, 
as you ſay, your liſters fortunes are a 
large incumbrance upon your eſtate: 
Though I think you told me you could 
cut down timber almoſt ſufficient to an- 
ſwer that demand. 

But all things conſidered, in the Ire 
of your ſiſters, how neceſſary does it ap- 
pear to you to marry a woman of for- 

F 2 tune! 
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tune! that would make you and them 
quite caſy ; while I, oh, heaven! what 


would then be my condition? Juſt like 


that of Indiana, when about to loſe her 
Bevil, I might cry out, if you were to 


leave me, 


My leſſon is very ſhort, I WY no- 


60 thing to do but to learn to die, ſince ; 
* worſe than death has happened to me.” 
But, my dear Sir William, why do I F 


EE 


wound thy ſoul? indeed I have no ſuſ- Þ 
picions of thy love; I really do believe 
you conſtant, and will own, notwith- Þ 
ſtanding all the arguments I have been F 


equal your fiſters in nobleneſs: To give 


them no reaſon to deſpiſe me, and to 
prefer your intereſt before my own. Far 
below the taſk are my utmoſt endeavours, Þ 
for I cannot ſincerely wiſh happineſs Þ 
even to you (ſelfiſh wretch that I am) 


without 1 myſelf am to be your partner 
in that happineſs. But is this loving 
with that diſintereſted affection I have 
been uſed to flatter myſelf I had for Sir 

| William 


making uſe of, in order to bring my 
ſoul to ſuch a pitch of generoſity as to | 
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William Harrington? Ah! no, Letitia, 
no, thou haſt deceived thyſelf, thou de- 
ſireſt to advance thyſelf to procure thy 
own eaſe, not conſidering from whence 
that eaſe muſt ſpring, or into what dif- 


ficulties thou muſt. draw a man, who, 


but for his attachment to thee, would 
have had no ſort of difficulties to ſtrug- 
ole with; and who—but why do I pre- 


tend to _ ? What do all my reaſon- 


ings avail? In theſe 1 only take a little 
circuit, conſtantly returning, and fixing 
at the ſame point I ſet out from. 
deſire, in ſpite of all the endeavours 
[ try, and ought to make to the contra- 
ry, that my dear Sir Williati will re- 
main unalterably attached (though 1 


| know it to be ſo much againſt his intereſt 


ſo to be) to his Sincerely, 
And truly affectionate, 


LETITIA RaxpaLL. 


P. 8. 1 never omit looking at your pic- 
ture every day at the appointed times; 
and, oh! I do, indeed, often, You of 
ten, ſhed tears over it. 
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I ſhall carry this myſelf in the after- 


noon to my couſin. Chambers's, where 


Mr Renholds has promiſed to call for it. 
M, d doubts about him now are rated, 
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The ons eren awake 50 
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Few Unes i in the covers dear Will, 

I ſend far thy own, private. inſpec- 
tion; 3 but, the incloſed epiſtle, addreſſed 
to Charles as well as thee, you are both 
to read, ſince it contains ſome incidents 
relating to a fraternity of which you 
both are members. 

Charles, although in ſome material 
points he may be gone off, yet in many 
reſpects may till be uſeful, the broken 
fortune of Tom Craven, and ſuch like 
matters conſidered. Charles at the bot- 
E * tom 
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tom is a generous fellow; he has a fine 
clear eſtate, and that is what we very 
much want the aſſiſtance of in our junto. 
You ſee therefore it is proper to keep 


him in good humour, by truſting him as 
we uſed to do with the ſecrets of the 


community in general. As to the ſcheme 
he declares againſt, in his laſt to me, we 
muſt be very cloſe about it, or elſe by 


Jupiter Lcan't tell but the man in one 


of his ſqueamiſh, new- fangled, honour- 
able fits, may blow us all up: And as 


in our deſigns upon Letitia and Char- 


lotte, we ſhall not want the aſſiſtance of 


our friends as we uſed in many other to 


do, I don't intend to truſt any friend 
with the ie ge of them, for fear 
of diſcoveries. - 

For heaven's ſake, Sir William, come 
up to town quickly, and finiſh your plot 


with Letitia, that we may go down into 


the country, in order for me to begin 
mine upon Charlotte. 1,live the life of 
chaſtity itſelf at preſent, which by no 


means ſuits the humour and conſtitution 
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of ſuch a ſincere votary to love, as ever 
has been thy = TOA] 
. J. R. 


P. 8. Miſs Randall's letter, if I had in- 


cloſed it, would have made the packet 
too heavy; ſo I ſend it in a frank by 
itſelf— No, I won't; all the treaſon 
ſhall go together—it ſhall be put un- 
der this cover, and Pl] get another for 
the * to Charles and thee. | 
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From the ſame to Lord 8. ad Sir WII L- 
LIAM Jointly? 


LETTER 14K. 


1 0 ſtreet, March 4. 


HE letters of both my dear friends 
T came fafe to hand; and thine, 
Charles, I read in full congregation at 
the King's Arms, thinking it a great pity 
ſuch a fine eſſay upon moral duty ſhould 


be loſt to the Tt 
Hey 
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Hey day: cried out Bob, and Tom, 
both in a breath What the devil i is come 
to the man? 

He is loſt, my boys, n I, the choice 
ſpirit is loſt ! Ves, Charles, loſt to all 
thoſe noble purpoſes you have hitherto 
been ſo much famed for, we how all 
think thee; yet ſtill we hold thee as a 
friend, though not a brother, and don't 
imagine you will, if you have changed 
your humour, diveſt yourſelf of all re- 
gard for a ſet of men you have ſo long a 
time, in a very high manner, loved and 


eſteemed. Upon which preſumption, I 


now, as uſual, lay before you (inclu- 
ding Sir William alſo) the preſent ſtate 


of the junto, hoping both of you will 


do all in your power to aſſiſt it. 
In é the firſt place, we are going to loſe 
Ben jackſon— Old Chapman, it ſeems, 


is dead, arid Miſs reſolves to marry her 


| lover. This is another of your ſober | 


matrimonial ſchemes—Much good may't 
do him; he ſets out for Oxford to- 
morrow, and does not intend coming 
back to London again till he is ſhackled. 
The 
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The fweet widow Granville has at ; 
laſt taken a reſolution of marrying Bob 


Loyd upon his own terms. She gives 


up all her fortune, and fo the old je- 


zabel ought, for ſuch a ſine young huſ- 


band! J am ſure if ſhe was worth twice : 


as much as ſhe 1s I would not marry her 
to get it, but then his circumftances con- 
ſidered makes the caſe very different too; 
for ſomething he muſt do. 
marry an old woman than want: That 
is, I mean want a parcel of guinecas to 


purfue. a clever fcheme, which kind of Þ 


purſuits matrimony won't alter his re- 
liſh for. I dare ſwear, a dog, he has 


been curſedly extravagant this winter: 
He could not poſſibly, without help, at Þ 
the rate of living he is got into, have 


maintain'd his preſent appearance ano- 
ther year. You ſee, boys, it is need. 
muſt, when the devil drives; for the devil 
and all is poverty to a man a of ſpirit and 
intrigue. 

Granville is a perfect Widow Lacket! 
you never ſaw an old fool ſo fond. By 
Jove quite furfeiting ; inſomuch that | 
am 


Better to 
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am afraid ſhe will give him o many 


| taſtes of the banquet, as will pall his ap- 


petite in ſuch a manner, that when grace 


is ſaid, he. will have no. ſtomach to eat. 

Though I will do her the juſtice to own, 
that for 2 woman of forty-five, the has a 
good perfon, and a fort of perfon too, 


that a man if engaged in no better ſcheme, 
might not diflike an intrigue with en pa/- 
| /ent, Perhaps hold out a month or fo, 
which tinie may be Bob will be able to 
live with her upon terms bearing ſome 
reſemblance to love; but longer I think 


he cannot; and then I don't know what 
he muſt do, for he has got no woman in 
his eye at preſent. He intends, however, 
to look out for ſome good clever coun- 
try girl, that he may have her ready to 
take into keeping as ſoon as the honey 


moon ſhall be over. 


The noble wedding will be in about 
| fix weeks, and great preparations already 


are begun, the lady buying an immenſe 
quantity of fine cloaths, a jauntee cha- 
riot beſpoke, and her houſe fitting up in 
2 very elegant taſte, &c. &c. Bob al- 

though 
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though he has tapp'd his laſt thouſand, 
yet puts a good face upon the matter, ap- 
pears to be vaſtly generous, and mightily 
concern'd ſhe will not, let him pay for 
the alterations of, houſe and furniture, 
a thing the abſolutely refuſes to let him 
do; nor for the chariot neither. 
No it came into my head, that ſhe 
might act in this xa from a notion, of 
her dear Bobby (as ſhe, an old doating 
fool, now generally calls him) not being 
able to do hat he offrred; ſo to make 


her think him not quite deſtitute of caſh, 


I adviſe, him to lay out five hundred 
pounds in ſome pretty little ornament to 
deck her ſweet perſon. Diamonds you 
know at any time are moveables, and he 


is not to buy them; only hires a parcel, 


for three months anf when: if he car- 
ries them back to, the jeweller, he 18 to 
have his money back, with paying oc- 
caſional damages, and a moderate inte- 
reſt for the uſe of the baubles. 

Now, Charles, i is not this 1 = 


mine a clever one? It will put Madam 


into high good humour as long as it is 
| neceſſary, 
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neceflary, according to our plan, ſhe 
ſhould be ſo, and the money not ſunk; 


| Who can ſay, with any tolerable juſtice, 


that we men of pleaſure never think be- 
yond the preſent moment? here is an 
inſtance of foreſight, full ſufficient, in 
my opinion, to confute that maxim. 


The old devil is worth more than we 


thought. her, by ſome thouſands ; a thing 
not very common, for in general the 


beſt fade is put outwards, eſpecially in 


money matters: But upon looking into 
hers, we find near twenty thouſand 


pounds, whereas we imagined there 


would not have been above ſixteen the 
very outilide. 

This wedding mult and ſhall be over, 
Will, before you and I ſet out upon our 
ſober ſcheme of ſpending ſome time to- 
gether in the country ; for at the cele- 
bration of the grand feſtival we muſt} all 
be, and Jovial doings we will have.— 
Charles, won't- you make one? if not, 
we ſhall ſet you down for a poor devil 
indeed. 


VoL. III. Tom 
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Tom Craven begins to give over whin- 
ing for Maria, whom we have never 
heard of fince ſhe went in ſuch a quick 
manner out of town. She is not with 
that aunt in Shropſhire, you, Charles, 
once before adviſed her to go to, for we 
have enquired about that; ſo where ſhe 
conceals herſelf, for the ſoul of me I can't 
imagine. But it is no matter; for in no 
eſpe, if found, would the fuit Tom's 
purpoſe, ſince I am ſure he never would 
{ſwallow a matrimonial pill, unleſs it was 
well gilded. 

Poor fellow! he has at laſt been at the 
funeral of his laſt hundred! he muſt in 
a few months go abroad; there now re- 
mains no other game for him to play. 
You reniember your promiſe, Charles, of 
purchaſing a commiſſion for him: He now 
claims that promiſe, and begs when you 
come to town, (which we all hope will 
be very ſoon) you will look out for one 
in ſome regiment, either going or at pre- 
ſent abroad. 


My 
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My ſervant 1s talking to ſomebody in 


the next room Oh, Bob Loyd -I mult 
lay down my pen and ſpeak to him. 


P 4 . a ' « - 
X . 


Bob and I had not long been canton, 
before word was brought, that Mrs Gran- 
ville 3 in her chariot at the door wanted 
to ſee him. Down he went and I with 
him, when we both intreated the lady to 
alight and drink a diſh of chocolate. We 
did not ſuc in vain; for ſhe came in with 
us, and almoſt as ſoon, as ſeated in my 


dining room, took a little parcel out of 


her pocket | 
This paper, my dear Bobby, ſaid ſhe, 


contains patterns of ſome ſilks I have juſt 


been looking at, but would not fix up- 
on till I had your opinion of them. For 
—(miling upon him with an affected 
girliſh air) I would willingly dreſs in a 
manner you ſhould think becoming. 
Madam, anſwered he, all you wear be- 
comes you. 
G 2 Oh, 
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Oh, la! dear Mr Loyd, how you com- 
pliment one. Well, I proteſt—But come, 
you muſt look at my filks—Here, this 
piece now, I think it is immenſely pret- 
ty—what a fweet pretty variety of co- 
lours! A wedding ſuit ſhould be gay; 
tis for a gay occaſion (going to the glaſs 
and laying it upon her ſhoulder). - I fan- 
cy it will become me, any thing of the 
pink colour ſuits my complexion ; don't 
you think ſo, Bobby? 

To be ſure, anſwered he, all oppoſites 
fet off, and are an advantage to each o- 
ther; and nothing can be a greater op- 


poſite, than the red on the filk and tlie 


lilies of your complexion. 

Dear, dear, crics the, ſimpering, there 
is no bearing this! Naughty, naughty 
man, tapping him upon the ſhoulder, 
you ſhould not flatter me, indeed I muſt 
beat you if you do. I never ſuffer that 
from a lady without return. Thus Il 
revenge myſelf, kiſſing, not faluting her 
—a falute is not enough for a widow. 


Do 
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Do not you think Bob courts. admira- 
bly well? For my part, I think he tops 
it to a miracle. 

The lady favoured: me with her com- 
pany- for about half an hour, and then 
took her dear Bobby with her to buy a 
gown of that ſilk, which was to give 
ſuch a particn fer beauty to her com- 
plexion. Lilies“ a lying varlet, had he 
ſaid Coꝛoſlipe, he had been much nearer 
the mark. 

80 rag for Bob _ bis old fool at 


Ay; to. my own part, 1 have no in- 


trigue of my on upon my hands at 


preſent, ſo can devote all my time to the 
fervice of my friends; to promote whole 
happineſs and pleaſure gives me a very 
ſenſible delight. I have not in any re- 


ſpect launched out this winter, and not 


having kept any woman profeſſedly, have 


ſaved money rather than exceeded my 
income; fo that all I now owe in the 


world 1s 5001. 
What devils are the women ! tis quite 
entirely owing to them that we run out 
63 our 
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our fortunes; for it a man don't keep 
nor game, (I ſhould name dice with-wo- 
men) a moderate income will enable him 
to cut a genteel figure, and purchaſe all 
other kinds of pleaſure. But women and 
dice are ſuch drawbacks, as no fortune 
icarcely can ſupport. The laſt I deteſt, 
but the firſt I adore; I long to engage 
ſome pretty female, Charles Will, can't 
you aſſiſt a man? Are there no Piptty 
ſoft tender fouls in Nottinghamſhire ?,7 1 
would take a journey to any part of Eng- 
land, if ſure of finding a girl, to my 
mind; for at preſent I am deſtitute gf all 
joy, 5 that af doing good fornthe ſer- 


vice of my friends, which is ſaid to be 


the nobleſt of all Pleaſures. a 108 
Ihe fraternity join in duty to their 
worthy leaders, begging them ſoon to re- 
turn to their poſts, and no one more ſin- 
cerely e dear Charles and Will, 

5 | Your t 73318 
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LETTER LX. 


Miſs J v3, 1.4 to Mis | CoRDTLIA Har 
KING TON. 


SY C. Park, March 10. 


"E hives: bad 0 cocks dtiliopany 

for theſe laſt few days, that 
to attempe giving any particular deſcrip- 
tion of them would be a taſk too great; 
belides none of them falling under the 
denomination: of extraordinaries, a mi- 
nute account of them would be rather 
inſipid. I ſhalt therefore only ſay, that 
the people in this part of the world are 
in general mighty well l n, and 
dreſs immenſely tne. 

Lady C. likes the Cabs prodigiouf- 
ly, and I behcve will ſettle here; for the 
Earl has a good ſeat about ten miles diſ- 
tant from C. Park, upon an eſtate which 
is part of Conſtantia's jointure. This 
houſe, I fancy, will be fitted up for her 
Lord 
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Lord and her; ſo you ſee, Cordelia, we 
are likely to loſe one ſiſter. 

Now who goes next, you or me? 
Who will venture a wager about it? For 
my part, I dare not hazard any thing, 
for I begin to be frightened out of m 
wits. Lord S. follows me fo cloſe, and 
gains ſuch ground, I think he now very 
ſoon muſt yay ay? and Wemag alas” 
poor Julia! e 19 Hg 

But, my 925 girl, Leiter younlan't 
write to me. What, ſo very diſconſo- 
late for the loſs of thy Colonel, thou 
canſt not hold a pen? Try, Cordelia, 1 
deſire thee, or elſe I'll write thee ſuch a 
letter, child; Pll rally thee in ſuch a man- 
ner, as ſhall make thee repent pattng: on 
ſuch gloomy humours. 

The family here begin to uſe all their 
art, in order to perfuade' Lord S. Sir 
William and me, to ſtay a fortnight 
longer than our purpofed time; but my 
brother ſeems reſolved to go, and he ne- 
ver yet broke any reſolve he had firmly 
made, to oblige any one, ſo 1 fancy! 
may fay we ſhall ſet out on the 21ſt. Do, 

dear 
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dear Cordelia, let me hear from you be- 
fore I quit this place; for, all banter 
apart, I really begin to fear you orany 
aunt muſt be ill, ſince I never knew you 
ſo remiſs in anſwering my letters before. 
Lady C. is very unealy at your ſilence, 


and our brother is not without ſome 


pain; for to do him juſtice, I do really 
believe he ſincerely loves all his ſiſters, 
and, that want of affection, (though he 
ſometimes takes a pleaſure in e us) 
is not one of his failing. 

Lord C. has told the Earl chat 18 
ſtantia has been a poeteſs,' which makes 
him vaſtly deſirous of ſeeing ſome of her 
performances; but ſhe can't oblige him, 
the pretty collection ſhe has written be- 
ing left at the hall, to his great diſap- 
pointment; ſo he has ſet her a taſk, 
which I hope the will comply with and 
execute, ſince it may be of ſignal ſervice 
to ſuch giddy girls as me who determine 
to marry. The theme propoſed is the 
duty of a wife, and J am in hopes ſhe has 
entered upon the work, ſince for' this 
week "u we ſometimes loſe her for an 


hour 


1 
* > r — 
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hour or more, when ſhe is ſhut up in 
her own cloſet. c 

The poem perhaps may not be finiſhed 
before I leave C. Park, but I ſhall inſiſt 
upon her ſending me a copy of it imme- 
diately, and if the does not the fame to 
you, III tranſcribe it for you. 

Mr and Mrs Gage have paid us ſever al 
coufin-like viſits, and are, I really think, 
cne of the moſt agreeable couples I ever 
met with; they were here yeſterday, 
and I alone in the parlour when they 
came, the Earl being in his ſtudy, Lady 
C. in her cloſet, and the reſt of the good 
folks rode out to ſee ſomething, I don't 
know what. Men, you know, don't 
always give an account of their little 
jaunts and rambles to wives, muſtrelies, 
and ſiſters. 

Mr Gage had buſineſs with his Wt 
ſo upon my telling him the Earl was 
alone in his ſtudy, he went to him, lea- 
ving his amiable Caroline with me. 

1 told you before I longed to hear the 
hiſtory of their loves; and you know, 


when a fair opportunity offers, I am 


{ſeldom 
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ſeldom very backward in aſking for any 
thing I want, ſo I gave Mrs Gage an 
item of my deſire, which ſhe was going 


kindly to comply with, when, Dear 


crete; faid I, fince you are fo obli- 
ging, do ſtay till T ſend for Lady C. 
who, as well as myſelf, will take a great 
pleaſure in hearing your relation, 

Lrang a bell, and ſoon my ſiſter came, 
on being told Mrs Gage was there; ſo 
after the proper compliments were over, 
and we all (to uſe the terms of old Ro- 
mance) were conveniently ſeated, the 
fair Caroline began her narration as fol- 
lows. But I can't begin it at this pre- 
ſent wrting—it mult ſerve for to-mor- 
row's employ. 
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The HISTORY of; 
GEORGE GAGE, Eſq; 
| 440 D 
Mis CAROLINE LEEFORD, 
March . 


II is needleſs, dear ladies, to inform 
1 you that my mother was ſiſter to 


© the Earl of W. ſince, doubtleſs, you 


© muſt have heard that both from him 
and Lord C. N 

My late father's name, you may have 
© been told, was Leeford, his eſtate a clear 
© 1500 l. a- year: He had three daughters 
© and no ſon, and I was by many years 
younger than either of my liſters, 


© who are both married entirely on the 


< ſcore of intereſt, chuſing abundance of 
© riches with old men, rather than a mo- 
derate competence with young ones. 
But their diſpoſitions and mine, in 
moſt reſpects, are very different; great- 

i « Iy 
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ly ſo in that particular, as the ſequel of 
my ſtory pretty fully will convince you. 

My liſters both of them were married 
© before the death of my parents, which 
c mournful event happened when I was 
« juſt ſixteen, a violent fever in the ſpace 


© of a month carrying them both off— 


« excuſe- me ladies ſaid Mrs Gage, 
wiping her eyes, tears will flow) upon 
« the recollection of ſuch a ſcene as this; 
« I was with them during the whole time 
© of their illneſs. But as it 1 15 the hiſtory 
of my love, which you Miſs Harrington 
e have deſired me to recount, I ſhall very 
« ſlightly paſs over all occurrences which 
happened before my acquaintance with - 
Mr Gage. 

* My father's eſtate upon his deceaſe 
© were divided into three equal diviſions, 
and that part fell to my lot, on which I 
now live. My good uncle, the Earl of 
W. was left my guardian, and well he 


executed the truſt. I lived with him 


* at C. Park ſome parts of the year, and 
* at others with a relation of my father's, 

© a widow lady of geod fortune, her 
Vol. III. H Name, 
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© name Moreton, with her I went to 


Cambridge at the public inſtallation of 


the Duke of Newcaſtle, and there I 
* firſt ſaw, and was ſeen by Mr Gage, 


* who was then a ſtudent of St John's 


College. My couſin Moreton knew 
his family, therefore immediately upon 


_ © our arrival at the univerſity ſent to him, 
and he gave us his company, being our 


beau upon all occaſions during the time 
* weſtayed there. 

© I can't tell how it was, but a mu- 
*. tual liking took root in our hearts in fa- 
© vour of each other, and when I went 
© to London, thither he ſoon followed 
me; vilited my coulin, declaring his 
© paſſion, and begging leave to addreſs 
© me. | 


He did not in the leaſt diſguiſe his 


£ circumſtances, he told us his father was 
dead, and his fortune originally only 
* 20001. An elder brother enjoying the 
« family eſtate, which was a pretty good 
one, upwards of 10001. a-year; and 
that beſides, he had two more brothers 
© and three ſiſters, but he had an uncle, 
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© a brother of his late mother's, who was 
his godfather, whoſe name is Sympſon, 
and who.had ever ſhewn him great re- 
« gard, promiſing to make him his heir. 
This old gentleman is reputed to- be 
« worth a vaſt deal of money. 

Mrs Moreton, upon the application 
of Mr Gage, wrote to my uncle, who 
* when he had conſidered the caſe as I 
have ſtated it, left me to follow my own 
4 inclinations. He did not expreſs the 
© leaſt diſapprobation of the match, which 


at that time was an advantageous one 


for me. 


* Mr. Gage mentioned it to his uncle 

* Sympſon, who ſeemed as well pleaſed 
as Lord W. and now, dear ladies, would 
* you not have imagined all difficulties 
were got over? and perhaps ſo they 
* might, if it had not been my own fault. 
I was juſt turned of ſeventeen, at the 
beginning of this affair, and thinking 
* myſelf rather too young to marry, in- 
* ſiſted upon it, that Mr Gage who then 
Vas twenty-three ſhould ſtay *tilÞl was a 
* tew years older. This my relations as 
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well as myſelf thought reaſonable, fo 
the young gentleman was, though re- 
© Inctantly, forced to comply. 
© In a very happy manner we ſpent 
© one year, ſeldom or ever being abſent 
* from each other, and with my couſin 
_ © Moreton vilited Bath, Briſtol hot wells, 
* Tunbridge and Scarborough. Mrs 
* Moreton was a woman very fond of all 
public places, but of ſuch prudent car- 
* Triage in them, that a young woman 
vas quite ſafe under her protection. 
But at length the ſmiles of proſperity 
© began to withdraw themſelves from us, 
and the frowns of cruel diſappointment 
to ſacceed ; for during the ſecond win- 
© ter after my engagement, an old mer- 
* chant, who had an only daughter, made 
a propoſal to Mr Sympſon, of marrying 
her to his nephew, and of ſettling all he 
had upon her, which was above ſixty 
* thouſand pounds. 
Such an advantageous offer the old 
« gentleman could not withſtand, and | 
* ſuppoſe cheriſhed hopes that it would 
have 
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have the ſame weight with his nephew 
it had with himſelf, 

He told Mr Gage of the propoſal, 
and inſiſted upon his complying with it; 
* whereupon all that could be urged a- 
« gainſt it Mr Gage did urge. He ſhew'd 
© how very ſtrongly, not only his affec- 
tions, but his honour alſo, was con- 


cerned in making good his engage- 


© ments to me; but all this was to no 
* purpoſe, Mr Sympſon remained inflex- 
* ible, not only in this, but many more 
« converſations upon the ſame ſubject. 
And at laſt, being out of all patience 
with his nephew, for being diſregard- 
© leſs of what in his opinion was ſo very 
valuable, plainly told him, that if he 
© would not come into thoſe terms, he 


never ſhould de a penny the better for 


him. 

This diſhonourable temper of his 
* uncle, enraged Mr Gage, and he left 
him abruptly, coming to Richmond 
© where Mrs Moreton and 1 then had 


* lodgings ; here he ſtrayed a week, du- 
1 ring which time, you may be certain 
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* we did not, though together, enjoy 
much ſatisfaction. 

I thought the ſtep he had taken ab- 
* ſolutely wrong, and would have had 
him, inſtead of corroſives, have try'd 
< by all means to molify the old gentle- 
man. But Mrs Moreton was againſt 
me, and joined in opinion with Mr 
© Gage, that ſubmiſſions would but in- 
creaſe his obſtmacy, whereas, ſince it 
was fo very evident he loved his ne- 

* phew, that, and his finding him deter- 
mined not to give me up, might work 
in our favour, 


Alas! this ſuppoſition was without 


foundation, the uncle never ſent after 
the nephew, as it was hoped he would, 
and when Mr Gage went to his heuſe, 
* reſolving once more to try what per- 
* ſuaſion would do with m admittance 
6 way denied! Fin „inn | 
Quite deck at this, he came 
* back to me, and we none of us being 
. able to determine how it would be beſt 
© for him to act, he ſtayed another week 


« at Richmond; after which going again 
to 
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to London, he met with as bad ſucceſs, 
* not being able to get to the ſpeech, or 
* even the light of his uncle, though he 
* endeavoured at it for many days ſuc- 
ceſſively. He queſtioned the ſervants, 
© but to no manner of purpoſe ; ſo de- 
© pairing of any good fortune, he once 
* more returned to Richmond. 

© Near two months had paſſed ſince 
his firſt ſo very imprudently quitting 
© his uncle's houſe, when one afternoon, 
© as I was reading a news-paper to my 
* couſin and Mr Gage, I met with the 
following paragraph. 

Such a day were married at 
* chapel,. by the Rev. Dr Sharp, Philip 
Gage, Eſq; ſecond brother of Thomas 
Gage, Eſq; of Northamptonſhire, to 
{ © Miſs Batſon, only daughter and ſole 
© heweſs to Mr John Batſon, merchant, 
a beautiful young ys with a fortune 
| © of 40,0001. 

© I had juſt ſirength to go tough 
with this terrible piece of news, Oh, 
fate! cried I, and dropped the paper, 
here is a dreadful ſtroke indeed! 
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Good God! ſaid Mr Gage, haſtily 
«© catching up the paper, can it be poſ- 
* ible? My brother Philip married to 
* Miſs Batſon. Well then 1 am undone! 
My uncle's favour now can never be 
« recalled ! Philip indiſputably, now will 
be his heir inſtead of me—ah, Caroline! 
my dear, dear Caroline! what can now 
© be done? | 

Fly inſtantly to town, anſwered T, 
© and learn the trath ; try what your 
uncle will do for you—ſomethin g per- 


+ haps he will, though not ſuch great 
© matters as you expected. But depend 
upon it, Mr Gage, this alteration in 
your circumſtances, ſhall make none in 


© my heart, it is fall yours as much as 


„ever, if you now think it worth ac- 


© cepting. — 
Noble woman! cry'd out Lady C. 


and I, this was the height of honour, 


love, and generolity ! She proceeded— 
After having in the moſt tender 
« grateful manner, thanked me for this 


declaration in his favour, he went to 


London, where he ſoon found the fatal 


truth of what the paper had told us; 


for 
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for going to his uncle's houſe, inſtead 
© of being admitted, he received from a 
« ſervant's hand a letter, which, when 1 
read it, made ſuch a ſtrong impreſſion 
upon my mind, I ſhall remember it to 
* my dying day. Theſe were the con- 
: —— 


«© TO GEORGE GAGE. 


&« In order that my door may be rid of 


e ͤ troubleſome obtruder, I take up my 


« pen and addreſs a few lines to a moſt 
“ ungracious villain. 
« You, Maſter George, have lighted 
“ your intereſt for Caroline Leeford, let 
us ſee if ſhe will do ſo for you. If ſhe 
* does, all I can ſay is, that you are two 
« fools fit to go together; ſo troop, if 
“you will, to the farthermoſt part of the 
« world, for I never more will ſee you, 
6e or give you one ſingle ſhilling. Philip 
* has behaved as a dutiful nephew ought; 
„he has married the woman I would 
* have him marry, and for fo doing, 
* {hall be rewarded with all the land and 
* money 
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money which belongs to his affectio- 
* nate uncle (not yours now, mind that 
pe Sir) | | 

„ Georct SyMrioN,” 


„P. S. Don't pretend to anſwer this 
* letter, for if you do I ſhall ſend back 
* whatever you write, unopened, I can 
tell you, ſo never trouble me with any 
„ of your impertinence, for it will be 
e to no manner of * 


Mr Gage, upon receivin 12 this letter, 
* came directly to me, and putting it 
into my hands, Dear Miſs Leeford, ſaid 
* he, I ſcorn to deceive you, there is the 
true ſtate of my wretched circumſtances. 
© I now muſt entirely rely upon your ge- 
neroſity; yet one more effort I am re- 
< ſolved to try before I quite give up the 
cauſe; I will write once more, although 
* forbid to do it, perhaps he may read 
the letter, and if he does, I hope he'll 
© abate of his rigour. Mrs Moreton was 
« preſent, and offered Mr Gage, if he 
would write a letter, to direct it for 
| him, 
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* He ſaid he did not deſire to injure 


| © his brother, only begged his uncle to 
conſider, that if he had not bred him 
| © up with hopes of a large fortune, he 


* ſhould have been placed in ſome way 


* of acquiring one, which from the man- 
ner of his education, he was now quite 
{ © incapable of doing; and as his having 
| © had ſuch an education was entirely 
| © owing to his uncle, deſired him to do 


* ſomething for him, in order that he 
might be able really to ſupport the gen- 
© tleman, and not to leave him with the 


* outward appearance only of that cha- 


© racter. 


This was, as near as I can remember, 


the purport of the letter my couſin 
© Moreton directed, which we conclude 
* Mr Sympſon read, for to it was return- 


ed the following anſwer, Mr Gage's 


« epittle 


4 Þ 


him, and by that means ſurpriſe the old 
man into reading it. 
* © This ſcheme was put in execution, 
| © he wrote immediately, and in my opi- 
nion moſt pathetically 
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< epiſtle being ſent back with it, torn all 
© 1n pieces. 


«© To GEORGE GAGE. 


<« *Tis very true that in the education 

* of a good for nothing varlet, I have 
<« ſpent a great deal of money, but I have 
% at laſt gained ſo much experience as 
% not to waſte any more upon him. [| 
& tell thee, George, once again very 
<« plainly, that I never will give thee a 
„ ſhilling, and it forward Mrs Caroline 
* directs any more letters, I won't read 
& them; that trick won't paſs twice, | 
„can aſſure her, for III open none that 
come to me under her ſweet hand- 
„writing any more than yours; and 
* ſince ſhe begins her tricks with me, IL'I 
e be even with her, never fear; III 
6 write to her uncle the Earl of W. and 
<« tell him I have diſinherited my ungra- 
& cious nephew; he is her guardian, and 
<« ſhe is under age, ſo he has ſome power 
& over her. If he is wife he will take 
her home, and prevent her from throw- 
66 ing 
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« ing herſelf away upon ſuch a worthlefs 
« chap as you, George, who once was 
« the doating piece, but now are deteſted 
« by your enraged uncle, 


&© GEORGE SYMPSON.” 


On the receipt of this cruel epiſtle 
and the fragments of his own, Mr Gage 
gave up all hopes, but moſt nobly did 
© he behave in the following converſation 
© which we had upon this ſubject.” 

Which converſation my dear Cordelia 
at preſent I muſt not give you, having 
already written as much as one frank 
will contain, but in another letter which 
{hall immediately follow this, you ſhall 
have a continuation of Mrs Gage's hiſ- 
tory, from 


Your 


JuLta HARRINGTON. 


Vor, III. LETTER 
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Miſs Jul IA, in Continuation of the Hiſtory, 


C. Park, March 12. 


c H! Caroline, dear Caroline, I ne- 

ver mult call you mine! I can- 
not, for the ſake of purchaſing happi- 
* neſs for myſelf, conſent to ruin the 
* woman I love beyond myſelf. And 
* certain ruin your union with me mult be, 
My fortune is nothing! not ſufficient 
to maintain me, in any degree accor- 
* ding to the manner I have always lived 
in; my uncle, from my firſt going to 
* Canibridge, added to the intereſt of my 
money enough to make my yearly in- 


come 2001. winch (I am aſham'd to 


* own my extravagance) I could not 
< make do, 1o that I have been forced to 
break into the principal ſome hundreds. 
Il diſguiſe nothing from my deareſt 

: - girl; 


* 


La) 


Lag 


* 


Lg 
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„girl! J have ſunk five, ſo my whole 
fortune now conſiſts of 15001. You, 
Miſs Lcetord, have been bred up rather 
in an expenſive way; if then you were 
to marry a man whom in great meaſure 
you muſt be forced to maintain, how 
miſerable would be your fituation ! Oh, 
© my love! I never can conſent to in- 


« volve you in ſuch dificultics—try to 


forget me. This is a doctrine the Earl 
© of W. and all your relations will cer- 
* tainly preach ; follow, if you can, their 
* counſel ; conſult your own happineſs. 
* Regard not me, you ſhall not hear me 
* murmur, be your determination what 
it will; I never will be any bar to your 
* happineſs, or hinder any connection you 
* ſhall chooſe to make, or your friends 
for you; my preſence ſhall be no ob- 
* ſtacle, for though I ever ſhall preſerve 
for you the warmeſt affection and ten- 
© dereſt regard, I will indulge them in 
* tome diſtant country, never preſenting, 
to the view of ny dear Caroline, what 
may in the leaſt degree diſturb her 
peace. With part of the money I have 

12 left, 
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La 


left, I'll purchaſe a commiſſion in ſome 
* marching regiment, and go directly 
either abroad, or into Scotland, Ireland, 
or Wales. Weep not, my dear girl 
(indeed I did moſt plentifully) for no 


Other but this cruel alternative remains 


KN 


lt muſt be ſo! 
Then, rephed I, a more miſerable wo- 
man than your Caroline can not be 
found! Your Caroline, did I fay? no, 
you reject her. 

Oh! Miſs Leeford, anſwered he, how 
does that wound me? I reject you! 

« Yes, ſaid I, don't you ſay abſolutely 
* that you will go abroad and leave nic 
for ever? Is not this rejecting me? In- 
* deed, Mr Gage, 1 did not think part- 


* 


ing would have been a thing ſo very 
eaſy to you; indeed I did not! and | 


« wept again molt bitterly ! 
Charming creature, anſwered he, 
„ kiſſing away my tears, what can be 
* done! Can you, or do you think Lord 
W. will e ever, conſent to our unt- 
* on? 
| « Peahaps 
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Perhaps not, replied 1; but my for- g 
* tune is my own when I am at age: A 
” © So we only nced wait till then, in cafe 4 
© © he ſhould deny us his conſent ; when I 
aam at age his power ceaſes; he can't 


« with-hold my fortune from you then. 
And can you, my dear Caroline, re- 
ally be ſincere, ſaid Mr Gage? Can you 
aat the age of nincteen, with ſuch a 
* + perſon, ſuch accompliſhments, and ſuch 
© a fortune as yours, really intend to at- 
tach yourſelt to a man who is almoſt 
« deſtitute of ſupport, and muſt in a 
great degree depend upon your bounty ? 
Ves, replied I, and in ſo doing act 

* only as true honour in my opinion 

dictates; at the beginning of our en- 

gagement the ſuperiority of fortune 

* was in all appearance on your fide: 

* Now, Mr Gage, if by any accident J 

could have loſt my eſtate, would that 
| © loſs have any way altered your ſenti- 
| © ments regarding me: 

No, by heaven! anſwered ke, it 
would not, for I ſhould, it poſſible, 
© have had in ſuch a caſe, an higher ſa- 

| 13 * tis, action 
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* tisfachon in calling you mine without 


a fortune; not from any deſire of lay- 


ing you under obligations to me, but” Þ 
from a with of being the more deſer- Þ 
ving of you. 

Well then, Mr Gage, ſaid I, if in ſuch 
* ſituation you would have acted in ſuch 
* a manner, you cannot be ſurpriſed, or 
* queſtion that in the ſame circumſtances 
* I ſhall do the like? 

* Surpriſed! repeated he: Ves, in- 
* deed I] am ſurpriſed ! Thou art a won- 
der of a woman; whom but thyſelf 
* would act thus generoully ? 

Many of the ſex I hope, returned I; 
and ſuch is my good opinion of them 
* as to think numbers would : For what 
is it I ſhall do? Only fulfil an en- 
* gagement, which all the ties both of 
* honour and affection in my opinion 
bind me to perform. Therefore, I once 
more aſſure you, that your change of 
fortune makes none in my ſentiments ; 
for all the promiſes I ever made you, I 
am reſolved to keep. 


Lay 


La 


Then, 
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Then, cried he, folding his arms a- 
bout me, I ſhall be happy! My dear, 
dear girl! we will never part. 

Ah, Mr Gage! ſaid I, why then did 
« you ſo cruelly alarm my fears by talk- 
ing of it? 

From a true principle of honour and 
© affection, anſwered he. In the firſt 
place, I conſidered, that ſhould you in 
* your own mand find a repugnancy to 
perform your engagements to me, up- 
* on the ſcore of my deficiency of for- 
tune, yet I knew your honour to be 
* ſuch, you would at all events perform 
them, though certain thereby of in- 
volving yourſelf in many difhiculties. 
Honour therfore in my opinion has 
* {ſtrongly bound me to give you a re- 
£ leaſe, in caſe you choſe to be releaſed ; 
and aftection urged me to give you full 
liberty: For ſo ardent is my aftection 
for you, that in all things I prefer your 
* intereſt far beyond my own. I here- 
upon reſolved, (but Oh! what infinite 
* ſtruggles I had before I could bring 
* myſ{clt to ſuch a reſolution, is more 

x © eaſy 
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* eaſy to be imagined than expreſſed) 1 
© reſolved to make you an offer of lea- 
ving you entirely free, and not to give 
* you that freedom by halves, wording 
* what I declared to be a releaſement, in 
« ſuch terms as might perhaps prove more 
© binding than thoſe promiſes I pretended 
© to abſolve you from. No, I determi- 
ned to leave it in your power to act juſt 
as you pleaſed; I knew you to be a ge- 
© nerous noble girl, and ſo you have pro- 
ved yourſelf; you ſhew me that you 
may be ſafely truſted with power, ſince 
* you do not abule it! 

After much more converſation of the 
© hike nature, it was between us reſolved, 
that I ſhould write myſelf to the Earl 
© of W. informing him truly of Mr 
© Gage's misfortune, and be if poſſible 
© before hand with old Sympſon : Accor- 
« dingly I ſent my uncle a letter, and 
before I received his anſwer to it, my 
« ſituation was really bad enough. Mrs 
« Moreton was daily urging me to take 
that releaſe Mr Gage had offered me, 
pointing out how much it would be for 
0 my 
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| © my advantage if I quitted him. But 


© as ſhe had no authority over me, I on- 
© ly gave an hearing to what ſhe advan- 
* ced, paying no other regard to any 
* of her difcourſes upon a ſubject to me 
© ſo very diſagreeable and wrkſome. 
At length a letter from my uncle 
* came; it was brought me by my couſin 


Edward (for ſo I always uſed to call 


Lord C.) and the contents, how did 


| © they diſtreſs me! I was commanded to 


take leave for ever of Mr Gage, and ſet 
© out the next day for Nottinghamſhire. 
My heart ſeemed almoſt broke, I endea- 
voured to make my couſin Edward my 
friend, he kindly pitied me, but {aid he 
« dared not diſpute his father's will, there- 
fore muſt take me down to C. Park as 
he was ordered, being ſent up to Lon- 
don for that purpoſe, the Earl fearing 1 
* would not ſo readily have attended any 
* body elle, as his fon, Lord C. This was 
in the morning, and my couſin left me, 
* ſaying he muſt meet with no denial 
* next day when he called upon me in 
the coach at eight—l was ſilent, ſo he 

might 
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* might conſtrue that into conſent if he 


* plcaſed ; for indeed I could not ſpeak, 
* my heart was too full. 

In the afternoon Mr Gage came to ſee 
me, and I told him what had happened, 
* when he appeared like one diſtracted. 

Ah, Caroline! ſaid he, now you muſt 
* be loſt to me. Yes, yes, when ſepara- 
ted from me in this cruel manner, you 
will be perſuaded by your relations: 
Their intreaties muſt then prevail, and 
* you will give me up at their inſtigation. 
Well, if you do, God Almighty ble 
and make you happy, Caroline. I ne- 


ver, never will upbraid you Never 


© (tears at the ſame time ſtarting from his 
< manly eyes.) | 

Ah, Mr Gage! ſaid I, ſtill will you 
* ſuſpect my conſtancy of affection? What 
can I ſay? What can I do to make you 
« eaſy? 

Not go to C. Park, returned he. Oh, 
heaven] anſwered I, how can that poſ- 
* ſibly me avoided? I muſt go thither 
Lord C. J am ſure, will compel me. 

Then 
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Then you will inevitable be loſt, re- 


« plied he, and I muſt be miſerable. 


Oh, heaven! cried I, and ſtamped 
with tender paſſion, what can I do? 


Dear, dear Mr Gage, tell your Caro- 
| © line; ſhe will do any thing which you 


adviſe her to. 

There is but one way of eſcaping the 
© threatened ſtorm, my deareſt girl, ſaid 
© he, and that: 

Ahl name it, name it, interrupted I, 
not ſtaying to let him. Indeed, indeed, 
your Caroline will do any thing. 

* You muſt marry me this very hour, 


| © anſwered he (I ſtarted and changed co- 


Jour.) He continued, Miſtake me not, 
my angel; be not alarmed ; I do not 
* urge you, ſince it is your happineſs alone 
* which I am anxious for. If you can 
be happy without me, do not be mine; 
I will {till releaſe you of all your pro- 
* miſes, though ſure to die. But if you 
really find that your happineſs depends 
* upon me, as mine entirely does upon 
you; if you can prefer a moderate com- 

* petence with me, rather than the afilu- 

| ence 
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© ence of fortune you may reaſonably ex- 
© pe&t to ſhare with another; and it you 
think, nay, not only think, but are ve- 
© ry certain, that your ſentiments upon 
< this head never will be liable to change, 
then, my dear Caroline, be really, be 
unalterably, my Caroline; be ſo beyond 
© the reach of any earthly power. Let 
it not be in the power of your cruel re. 
© lations, who now endeavour to ſepa- 


rate us, to disjoin two people, whoſe i 


© fouls ſeem to have formed the moſt ſo- 
© lid, the moſt · perfect union. Since it 
© we unite,-we-ſhall plainly prove, that 
* no claſh of intereſt on either ſide could 
© tempt us to break our vows, or hinder 
F our union of hands as well as hearts, 
< Indeed, indeed, my Caroline, this is the 
only way we can poſlibly act in, if de- 
ſirous of avoiding the evil I dread. 
Here Mrs Gage was interrupted in 
her diſcourſe by the entrance of the Earl 
and Mr Gage, who then joined us in or- 
der for tea. But they, when told what 


our employment had been, kindly left 
us to | puriue it as ſoon as tea was over, 


c when 
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| when the lady again reſumed her narra- 
tion, as I ſhall proceed to-morrow to in- 


form you, at which time I hope to finiſh 
the hiſtory. 


* * 
March 13. 
I have got all the reſt of the good folks 


to take an airing without me this morn- 
ing, telling them I wanted to finiſh the 


little narration Mrs Gage had given me 
while it was freſh in my memory, fear- 


ing if I deferred it for any length of 


time, I might forget ſome material 1 in- 
cidents. 
left off with Mr Gage's ſaying, if ſhe 
would avoid the evil they dreaded, ſhe 
muſt marry him. For, purſued he, if 
before you are mine paſt the power of 
being diſunited, you go into Notting- 
* hamſhire, Iam very certain you never 
* will be mine. Such a tender breaſt as 
yours will be unable to reſiſt intreaty, if 
* repeatedly and ſtrongly urged; nay, 
Vor. III. K perhaps 
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* perhaps you may be compelled to marry 
another perſon. 

* Oh, that I never will, cnied I, indeed, 
Mr Gage; I never will marry any man 
but you. 

Then, replied he, if you are really ſo 
determined, go with me this inſtant 
Let us from this happy hour be one. 

I was beyond meaſure confuied, and 
knew not what I did; when he, im- 
< proving that confuſion to his own ad- 
vantage, took my hand and led me 
< down ſtairs. (I ſhould have mention- 
ed, ladies, that I was at this time at 
Mrs Moreton's houſe in town; we had 
left our lodging at Richmond.) We 

got to the door, and in going thither 
© no one ſaw us, whim: aſl for tunately, 
* an empty coach plied us. Mr Gage 
opened the door of it, put me in, and 
* as he ſtepped in himſclt, ſoftly. bid the 
man drive on a little way, and then he 
would tell him where to carry us. 

* The teilow, who perhaps had been 
* uted to ſuch kind of affairs, did as he 


Was commanded, and when he had gone 
« the 
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© the length of a ſtreet or two, got from 
© his box, and, putting his head quite 
© into the window of the coach, aſked 
where we choſe to go? Jo the Fleet 
Chapel, anſwered Mr Gage. What, 
© a wedding! is it not, an't "pleaſe your 
© honour? 1 hope you'll give me ſome- 
thing to drink your honour's health 
and ſweet Madam's there, ſaid the 


| © coachman. 


I will, I will, replied Mr eee 
quick, drive on. He did fo, and we 
© were married; but, ladies, will' you 
believe it? I was ſo huiried all the time 
the ceremony was performing, Licarcely. 
* remember what Kind of place the TE 
Was! 
This important event over, Mr Gage | 
* intreated that he might carry me to a 
* relation's houſe of his, but J abſolutely 
© refuſed complying, and inſiſted upon 
it he ſhould take me back to Mrs More- 
* ton's; for, ſaid I, I am determined to 
* tell her what I have done, and to aſk 
cher advice how to proceed. He ſaid 
Call he could to change my reſolution; 
K 2 but 
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a but finding me inffexible, bid the man 
* ſet us down at the fame houſe where we 
came out, when he took us up. 

My coulin, it ſeems, had miſſed me, 
and was in a moſt dreadful fright ; for 
© no one of the ſervants having ſeen niy 
« eſcape, —_ tell her any thing about 
me. | 
Mr Gage handed me up ſtairs, but 
ve neither of us told her where we had 
been, anſwering to her demands con- 
* cerning it, that it did not fignify. 

He told us he would take his leave 
« for about an hour, but with Mrs More- 
* ton's permiſhon would return to _ 
© the evening. 

! ſuppoſe, Sir, e ſhe, you 
know that Miſs Leeford is to ſet out for 
C. Park to-morrow ? 

« I know, Madam, rephed hey it is her 
_ © uncle's intention 
And therefore mult he hers, Sir, ſaid 
my couſin, You, Mr Gage, area very 
© worthy man, and I really pity you, but 
* you never mult hope now to marry Miſs 
Caroline. The Earl never will give his 

| _ © conſent 
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conſent to it; he has ordered her to 
« take a final leave of you, ſo for that 
* purpoſe you mall be welcome to 0 

« the evening with her. 
He bowing, departed, as had 150 
agreed between us. 1 
And no ſooner was he gone but my 
1 couſin began I make no queſtion, my 
dear child, but you are very uncaly 
yet ſince it is impoſſible to expect your 
« uncle ever will conſent to make. you 
* happy your own Way, you will do beſt 
if you endeayour to bring yourſelf to 
da geſignation to his will, the diſputing 
« of which can be of no ſervice to you. 


No, my Caroline, you muſt never, as 


6 "_ have turned out, think of mar- 


<] promiſe 1 never more will think 


© of marrying him, Madam, anſwered I. 
Dear girl, ſaid ſhe, and kiſſed me, 


that is able. that is 


Ah, couſin, coulin, interrupted I, I 


won't impoſe upon you—l hate deceit 
E have juſt now been at the Fleet with 
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Mr Gage, and am actually married to 
© him. 

* Surely never was the picture of aſto- 
niſhment more ſtrongly painted, than 
upon the face of Mrs Moreton on hear- 


ing me pronounce theſe few words, 


Married! cried ſhe, married! Why 
then, girl, thou art abſolutely ruined— 
« ruined paſt redemption: 

He not: too haſty in your elend 
dear couſin, anſwered I, perhaps things 
may turn out better than you imagine. 

Oh, Caroline! ſaid ſhe, do not be 
* blind; take a view of your ſituation as 
it really is, and then tell me if you do 
not ſee ruin ſtand ſtaring full in your 
face. Here you are but juſt nineteen, 
and till you are at age cannot demand 
more of your fortune than your uncle 

pleaſes to allow you ; he will doubtleſs 
be enraged, and not allow you more 
than he at preſent does. Mr Gage, in 
the article of fortune, very little can 
aſſiſt you; then what are you to do 
for two long years to come? Long 
« years, I fancy, they will appear; for 
love 
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love, mere love, is a poor kind of living. 
Oh, child, child! what a woefut weak 
* neſs thou haſt inade of it. 

We had much diſcourſe upon this 
| - © ſubject till Mr Gage returned, and then 
he joining with me, we a little mollified 
© our couſin, She adviſcd, that I ſhould 
* ſet ont according to my{uncle*s order 
for C. Park next morning, and when 
with him, uſe all the art 1 was miſtreſs 
© of, in order to bring him into good hu- 
* mour, then own . allair, 28d = 
upon his mercy. ; 

Mr Gage objefted to W AC» 
account of our being parted; but I 
agreeing with Mrs Moreton that ſuch a 
manner of acting would be beſt, he was 
* obliged to give up the point, and ſuffer 
me to attend Lord C.'s call, who, I am 
certain, would not eaſily have been per- 
ſuaded to leave me behind, when char- 

© ved by his father to the contrary, 

At a little before eight next morning 
© Mr Gage-took. his farewel of me 
Our's, you may believe, ladies, muſt 
© be a very tender parting, but: it cannot 
well 


| 
| 
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© well be deſcribed, ſince both our hearts 
< were too full to permit our words to 
« low with any great  coherency ; we 
knew not what we muſt dare to hope, 
© or when we ſhould meet again. 
He was but juſt gone when Lord C. 
« arrived i in my uncle's coach ; and after 
a journey, which my couſin Edward, 
by. doing and ſaying all the agreeable 
; things in his power, endeayoured to 
render as, little as poſſible irkſome to 
* me, we reached this houſe, I entering 
© it with the moſt aching heart ſurely 
* which ever poor girl had. | _ 
© Lord W. received me with ſweet 
marks of aſſection; ; and thoſe greatly 
hurt me, well, knowing what cauſe! 
had to fear a total alteration in his be- 
« haviour, when he ſhould be echte 
with the ſtep I had taken. 
He never once touched upon the fob. 
« ject. the firſt evening of my arrival; he 
« kindly unputed my evident uneaſineſs 
< to the fatigue of my journey, and per- 
* mitted me, as ſoon as ever ſupper was 
0 en, to retire with Mrs Carter, who 
| ſeemed 
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* ſeemed much ſurpriſed at my ſhedding 
| © tears ſo very plentifully. 
Dear Miſs Caroline, ſaid the good 
woman, when we were got into my 
apartment, you are ſo very dull at 
leaving London, I am afraid you have 
left your ſweetheart behind you. Well, 
"0" T know you ever was a prudent 
young lady, you would not ſet your 

Ne am ſure, upon a man my maſ- 
ter would not like, ſo do not cry ſo, 
my dear Miſs, your lover will ſoon 
follow you. 

Her words cut me to the ſou}. Ah, 
Mrs Carter, ſaid I,” do not talk to me 
on this ſubject, indeed I can't bear it. 

Next morning, as ſoon as breakfaſt 
© was over, Lord C. left the room, when 
my uncle began ; 

My dear Caroline; the mark of obe- 
© dience you have given, in quitting 

London immediately upon my deſire, 
„ hope is not the only one. I hope 

you will not ſtop there, but as readily 

* comply with the preſſing intreaties I 
* ſhall make yu to give up all thoughts 

« of 
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© of a man, whoſe circumſtances are ſuch 


© as indeed, my dear child, give no room 
for you to think of marrying him. Do 
not cry ſo, my Caroline—Come, let 
your uncle kiſs away your tears; he 
loves thee, {ſweet girl, as well as a fa- 
ther could; he moſt ſincerely pities 
© thee—Yes, my dear, I can tell what it 
is you mult now ſuffer; but depend 
© upon it, time will relieve you; tis but 
making one great ſtruggle, and all will 
be well. I will do all in my power to 
© help you; ſo will Ned; ſo will your 
* Mrs Carter, who loves you as her own 
child. Do not cry ſo, do not cry ſo, 
my dear Caroline, (kiſſing me again) 
* I will not have you be uneaſy, it gives 
* me great pain, indeed it does. 4 
J am ſure his words and behaviour 
gave me great pain; and reſolving not to 
* impoſe upon his tender affection, I fell 
upon my knees, and owned what I had 
done. 

Up ſtarted the Carl, ran to a window, 
put up a ſaſh, then pulled it down a- 
gain; after which he walked about the 

room 
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© room very faſt in great emotion, but 
for many minutes not ſpeaking a word. 
I ſtill continued in my kneeling poſture, 
„when at length he came and ſtood by 
me, folding his arms acrols, at the fame 
time fixing bis eyes upon me with great 
attention Such marks of—] can't tell 
how to expreſs it, a pity, a diſtreſſed 
pity, in his looks, as cut me to the 
« ſoul. I could not ſpeak, though I tried 
* at it ſeveral times, but grief and ſhame 
had quite tied my tongue. 

At laſt tears burſting from my uncle's 
© eyes, Poor girl, faid he, thou art Son 
done, thou art undone! 92 

„Not all that he could have utter- 
ed in paſſion would have hurt me like 
* theſe words. I crept after him upon 
* my knees, and taking faſt hold of his 
legs, claſped oy arms round them, ſay- 

*ing, Oh, Sir! dear, dear Sir, forgive 
me ray forgive your poor unn 
Caroline. 

Thou haſt ruined thyſelf, child, an- 
* {wered he. What good after that will 
5 oy ene do thee? Yet by my 

- foul 
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« ſoull pity thee; thou art young, very 
young, and cannot tell what a world 
of trouble thou haſt engaged in. 
Dear Sir, repeated I, pray, pray for- 
< give me do not be n yarn your 
« afflicted girl. 
Angry with 8 faid 8 Aabigg 
tk about the room, and ſwallowing as if 
* ſomething almoſt choaked him angry 
with thee—I, I—iolently ſwallowing 
© again, and then continuing ſilent for 
* ſome time. At length, coming to me 
and taking my hand, No, child, no, | 
won't be angry with thee, I need not 
add to thy troubles. Poor girl! poor 
girl! taking me off the ground and 
* ſetting me in a chair, thou wilt have 
troubles enough. | | 
. © now was quite overcome, and ready 
© to faint, when: the Earl left the room 
and ſent Mrs Carter to me; poor wo- 
* man ſhe wondered what was the mat- 
ter, and I had neither ſpirits nor inch- 
© nation to tell her; all 1 could get out 
Was—my uncle! oh! he never will for- 
give me! why does he leave me? and 
© at 
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© at length, being agitated in ſo tumultu- 
* ous a manner, it made me quite ill, 
and I was forced to be put to bed. 

* In this way I continued all the re- 
* maining part of the day, and not reſt- 
© ing at night, was worſe next morning; 
which when it was told to the Earl by 
© Mrs Carter, he behaved upon it in 
a manner which quite frighted her; 
ſhe thereupon came back to me, ſay- 
ing, Lord, Miſs Caroline! what can be 
the matter with you and both my maſ- 
ters? The young one ſeems afflicted, 
© but the Earl: he crigs like a child. 
When I told him how ill you was, Oh, 
Mrs Carter | ſaid he, ſend - ſend in- 
ſtantly for help, I cannot---cannot loſe 
* my Caroline? and yet that Caroline is 
* loit to me! Go, ſend for Dr T. fend 
directly. Poor girl! poor girl, is the 
* really very bad? Indeed, my Lord, 
* {aid I, I think ſhe is very bad. Here's 
* work for you, here's work for you, 
Ned, ſaid my Lord to my young maſ- 
ter; could you have thought Caroline 

You, HI. JG in  * would 
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* would have acted thus? and then he 
fell a crying. 

© I have ſent for the doctor, continued 
Mrs Carter, and now, my dear young 
lady, pray tell me what is the matter: 

« ] wept, but anſwered nothing; and 
* ſoon after my kind uncle came to my 
bed - ſide. How does my child do, ſaid 
© he? Better, I hope, than ſhe was? let 
* me feel your hand ? 

Oh, Sir! anſwered I, kiſſing his, I 
* don't merit this goodneſs, I have---l 
have 

Done fooliſhly, ſaid he, but as it can- 
© not be now helped, we mult endeavour 
* to make the belt of it. Are you able 
© to give ſome little account of the affair? 
< Won't talking injure your health, Ca- 
© roline ? 

I aſſured him it would not, ſo pro- 
© ceeded to give him much the ſame 
« particulars I have been relating to you, 

ladies, and when I had done 
Great honour on both ſides, ſaid 
my uncle; all that I find fault with 
Gage for, is his being ſo very haſty; 
? C yet 
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yet allowances are to be madgfor him 
* in that particular too: He is a young 
man, and greatly loves you, I make no 
« queſtion, therefore it is no wonder he 
vas deſirous of ſecuring you his, paſt 
* the power of us all to take you from 
him. Well child, compoſe yourſelf, 
* and get well as ſoon as you can, I'II 
conſult with my ſon, a very warm ad- 
vocate for you, I can aſſure you; no 
* wonder, he may think of his own turn, 
* who knows ;, tis true I think him pru- 
dent, and ſo I thought—but I won't 
diſtreſs you, I'll conſult Ned about the 
affair, and we'll ſettle it ſome way or 
© other, and then write to Gag to come 
* down. 
* Oh, ladies! this was ſuch md . 
goodneſs, I ſcarcely knew how to ſup- 
port it! How contrary was this beha- 
viour in my uncle, to what I had cauſe 
* to fear? But he was ever one of the 
* beit of men! 
My ſiſters, by ſome means or other, 
* had heard of Mr Gage's misfortune, 
* fo upon his being out of his uncle's fa- 
A Vvour, 
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© your, they both wrote to me, and very 
« ſtrongly inſiſted upon it I ſhould cliſ- 
card him from mine. 

J anſwered their letters with the ad- 
vice of my uncle, and candidly owned 
my marriage, upon which they took 
* occaſion to be highly enraged, ſaid they 
« were aſham'd of being related to a wo- 
man whoſe folly had been a diſgrace to 
her ſex and family; in ſhort, they uſed 
* ſuch abuſive language, as made Lord 
W. exceſſively angry with them, he 
© would not let me write to thoſe letters, 
any anſwer at all, fo we have not cor- 
© reſponded ſince. 

My uncle, according to his promiſe, 
* wrote to Mr Gage, who as ſoon as 

5 pollible after the receipt of the letter, 
came down to C. Park, and there 
complying without the leaſt heſitation 
« with all the terms Lord W. offered, 
by ſuch kind behaviour quite won his 
£ eiteem; all matters ſoon were ſettled, 
© and the houſe we now hve in fitted up 
for our reception, the generous Ear! 


paying us to the full my yearly 1 income, 
till 
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« till I came at age, abich Was not till 
« two years after this event. 

He ſet no bounds to his generolity, 
for the preſents he has been continually 
making us have been without end; in 
© ſhort, between him and his ſon, our 
* five hundred a-year, as they manage it, 
is to us worth near ten. 

Oh, Lady C.! I muſt tell you of an 
act of your Lord's. The day before 1 
was to leave my uncle's houſe, in order 


© to fix in my own, Lord C. gave me a 
paper, ſaying, Dear Caroline, I beg 
© your acceptance of this trifle. But, 


« Miſs Harrington! what do you think 
that trifle was? A deed conveying to 
me an annuity for life, and alſo to Mr 


Gage, in caſe he outhved me, for his 
© life, of 2001. a- year, payable upon his. 


* eſtate of 800l. a- year, which had been 
left him by his grandmother, and which 
he then had as an allowance for his 
pocket. 
Dear couſin Edward, ſaid I, indeed 
I can't accept it. But indeed, couſin 


„Caroline, you ſhall, replied, he, and ſo. 


L 3 « ſaying, 
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. ſaying, went away, nes the paper 
in my hand. 

Juſt at this inſtant in came my uncle 
* and Mr Gage, who finding me in tears, 
(tears of gratitude and joy) they beg- 
ged to know the occaſion ; upon which, 1 


* gave them the paper to ſpeak for itſelf, 


Well done, Ned ! ſaid Lord W. when 
he read it, why now boy this is noble! 
This is an action worthy of thee! Mr 
Gage, I give you joy upon this acqui- 


© ſition of fortune. 


But, my dear ladies, ots Mrs 
Gage, if I go on with my accounts of 


the generous actions of this father and 
+ ſon, I ſhall never have done; I have 


« finiſhed the hiſtory of my os fo will 
© end my narration.? 

Both Lady C. and myſelf ke her 
for the high pleaſure the had given us, 
and ſoon after the gentlemen returning 
from their ride, the Earl and Mr Gage 
likewiſe joining us, we ſpent the remain- 


ing part of the evening at cards. 


would not for any thing but have 


| heard Mrs Gage s ſtory, ſince not only 


Mr 
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Mr Gage and herſelf are raiſed in my 
opinion by 1t, but the Earl and Lord C. 
Oh, Cordelia! into what a charming 
family 1 is our ſiſter married ! 

I wonder what ſort of creatures Lord 
8.8 relations are, or have been, for I 


never heard much about them. Well, 


well, I will be content for the preſent, 
as ſuch ſort of "converſation / will do 
mighty well, in cafe he and I ſhould ever 
happen to be ſhut up m6 at his fa- 
mily ſeat in Berkſhire. 

We ſhall now poſitively ſet out Srom 
hence on the 21ſt. ſo pray let me hear 
from you before I leave this place; and, 
Cordelia, I can aſſure you till you do 
write, or 1 am convinced it is from other 
motives than idleneſs you do not, I won't 
ſend you another line, ſo you are not 
likely till her arrival once more in Lon- 


don, to hear again from your ceraly! af- 


en 
PO HaxzINGTON. 


R. B. All the folks fond lows and duty 
as uſual, 8 RF 
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Bath, March 10 i 
AM afraid my dear ſiſter will be a- : 


larmed at not hearing from me be- : 
fore, but I am ſure ſhe 8 excuſe it, 


when ſhe knows the occaſion. Poor 
Mrs Stanhope has been ill: Her diſorder t 
| is a very dangerous fever, and I was her 
nurſe, which ſo wholly employed my 
time, I really could not ſpare any, even 
to write to you; ſhe is now however, I 
hope out of all danger, and will recover 
oon. 

But what do you think her illneſs has 
drawn me into? A correſpondence with 
Colonel Stanhope, he is only Colon! 
Stanhope yet, for his uncle is {till alive, 
though no hopes of his getting well a- 
gain; fo his nephew. ſtays with him at 
-- Canter bury, where he is likely to remain. 
1 | PR | When 
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When Mrs Stanhope was firſt taken 
ill, not being able to write herſelf an an- 
{wer to a letter her brother had ſent her; 
leſt he ſhould be alarmed ſhe ſaid, and 
think her worſe than ſhe really was, ſhe 
begged me to write to him for her, giv- 
ing him an account of her being a little 
indiſpoſed; but deſired I would not ſay 
too much of her illneſs, ſhe not caring 
to make him uneaſy. This was in the 
morning, but I did not begin my letter 
tall night, and then ſhe was much worſe, 
and in the opinion of Dr M. whom I 

alked about it, in ſome danger. 
Noa, Julia, you know I hate to de- 
ceive any body; and knowing what an 
high regard the Colonel had for his ſiſ- 
ter, I thought it would be cruel to tell 
him ſhe was not very bad, when per- 
haps the next letter I ſent might inform 
hini of her being given over, or dead; 
I therefore told him the whole truth, 
not gloſſing over the matter in the leaſt 
with any falſe colouring ; after which, in 
as ſhort a time as poſſible, he returned 
an anſwer to my letter. Oh, lifter, ſuch 

& 
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a charming epiſtle he ſent me, he beg- 


ged I would write to him by every poi, 


an account of his dear ſiſter's health, 
and expreſſed himſelf concerned for her 
in ſuch a manner, as I am ſure greatly 
affected me, and drew tears from my 
eyes, ſetting my heart, while I read it, 
into a kind of flutter, I had never felt 
the like before. 

I complied with his requeſt, and aſter 
his uſed to write to him every day; 
he moſt punctually anſwering all my let- 
ters, but never mentioned in any of his, 
one ſingle word about loving-me—only 
high regard, great commendations of 
my diſpoſition to aid the diſtreſſed, as I 
did his ſiſter, and ſuch like. Oh, Ju- 
lia! I am fearful, indeed I am, that you 
are miſtaken, in your opinion of him; 
and that he has nothing more for me 
than a friendly regard; elſe ſurely in 
ſuch an intercourſe of letters, as there 
has lately been between us, he would 
have given ſome hints. There is but 
one way I can ſolve this point, which 1s, 
that he is reſolved, not to declare him- 


ſelt, 
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ſelf, till his acquiſition of fortune is ren- 
dered quite certain, by his uncle's death, 
when he may have a right to demand 
me. Dear fiſter is this the caſe? Dol 
think right ? What is your opinion ? 

Mrs Stanhope, I believe, could write 
herſelf now, if ſhe pleaſes; but ſays, 
as I have began the ' correſpondence, I 
ſhall carry it on; and my aunt Crawford 
ſeems as well pleaſed as ſhe, that I ſhould 
do ſo. Now, for my part, I think it is 
wrong, as there is no neceſlity for it; 
which when there was, the caſe was very 
different, but theſe ladies are wiſer than 
me, ſo they ought to know better how 
it is proper to act; for which reaſon I 
will be guided by them. | 


expect a letter from him to-day, and 


wonder it is not come; ſurely he ought 
to be punctual, certainly my correſpon- 
dence is a favour; don't you think ſo, 
Julia? I can't imagine what is the mat- 
ter, our letters always uſed to be brought 
before this time of the day ; his uncle 
may be worſe, and that the reaſon. Well, 
be it as it will, I am determined he ſhall 

hear 


—— — 
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hear no more from me, till he ſends an 
anſwer to my laſt: No, no, Cordelia Har- 
rington is not entirely void of reſent- 
ment, ſhe has ſome little ſhare of gall he 
ſhall find, although he ſo often ſays I am 
all the dove. 

Oh ! here comes Peggy, {he has got a 
letter for me.; excuſe me, lifter, I mul 
throw alide my pen and read it. 


* * 

I have gone through the epiſtle, it was 
from the Colonel Sir James Stanhope 
continues much as he was. Poor man, 
what he ſuffers! no hopes of his recove- 
ry, and yet may linger on, ſome time; 
ſurely the Colonel's ſituation is much to 
be pitied, don't you think fo, ſiſter? It 
muſt be very dreadful to have daily and 
hourly before his eyes ſo near a relation, la- 
bouring under ſuch terrible pain! confin'd 
too, as I ſuppoſe he is, to the fick-room, 
a {ad exchange for the life he uſed to lead 
at Bath; I dare {ay he wiſhes himſelf 


here again ; Iam ſure I with he was, for 
the 
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the poor young man, I really pity him 
in ſuch confinement. 

But I take no notice of my Julia's 
charming letters. When you firſt arri- 
ved, giving an account of your reception 
at C. Park, Mrs Stanhope was at the 
worſt, ſo J cannot fay at that time I re- 


ceived any great pleafure in reading of 


it. But ſince ſhe has got better, that and 
the others, containing your deſcription 
of the viſitants, and 1 ſhould have men- 


tioned the account of your frighting Miſs 


Randal, your play ſcheme, and prelude 
to matrimony, has been a great enter- 
tainment to us. Mrs Stanhope ſays, you 
are a charming girl, and that no ſubject 
loſes by deſcription, when . are tlie 
deſcriber. | 
Pray, my dear, continue writing; g0 
on with your journal, and you will 
highly oblige aunt Crawford, Mrs. en 
hope and ; 
Your 
CorDELIa HARRING TON» 
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LETTER LXIII. 


Sir WILLIAM Harn to 
Miſs RANDALL. 


Ge Part, March 12. 


O what an height my regard for my 
deareſt girl at laſt will riſe T cannot 
tell, ſince every letter I recerve from her, 
adds ſo greatly to the opinion I before 
had formed of her fine underſtanding, 
Tis a long time ago that I imagined 1 
loved fo well, as to think my affection 
could not be augmented ; but I find there 
can poſſibly be no limits ſet, when the 
merits of the admired perſon are daily 
breaking to one's view, with ſuch new 
and dazzling luſtre. 

- How charmingly do you excuſe my 
liſters for their objections to our connec: 
tion? Dear creature, you are all good- 
neſs! all innocence ! Your breaſt contains 
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no art itſelf, therefore ſuſpects no art in 
others. 

You ſaid in one of your letters, that 
you was very different from Julia Ves, 
my charmer, ſo you are; her paſſions are 
all ſtorm and tempeſt, but you 


—— Dn 

Strife and her wrangling train; of * 
i * 
Without one jarring atom you are e formhd, 
And gentleneſs and joy. make up your being. 


Tes, my dear girl, but for thy ſweet, 
thy unſuſpecting diſpoſition of ſoul, 
thou muſt have ſeen through Julia; her 
pretended confidence in you was all art 
and cunning, in order to draw you into 
making a full diſcovery of what at pre- 
ſent ſhe in part ſuſpects. For what did 
ſhe intruſt you with? Her intentions 
concerning Lord 8. A mighty truſt in- 
deed—a ſecret known to all the world! 
Has ſhe not for a long time, in the moſt 
tree and public manner, permitted him 
to addreſs her? What clie then can ſhe 
M 2 poſſibly 


| 
| 
|; 
| 
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poſſibly intend, after ſhe has by her 
plaguy coquettiſh airs almoſt teazed his 
heart out, but to marry him? This ſhe 
muſt do, or the would be one of the moſt 


infamous jilts that ever breathed. 


Ah, Letitia! this ſiſter of mine has 
the cunning of the devil in her; ſhe 
would deceive an hundred fuch innocents 
as you—Therefore, my dear girl, by 
your affection (if it is really true that 
you have that affection for me I flatter 
myſelf you have) beware of Julia. Do 
not truſt her, I conjure you, with any 
of our concerns, but be extremely cau- 
tious what you ſay whenever ſhe has the 
impertinence to queſtion you, which ! 


am certain ſhe will do pretty cloſely when 


the comes to town. 

A curled mifchance befel me the other 
day—Your dear picture, which I con- 
ſtantly wear at my breaſt, by ſome means 
got looſe, and dropped in the parlour as 


Julia and I were ſitting alone together 
after dinner. I got up, and going into 


the garden, not miſling it, thereby veri- 
fied theſe lines of Shakeſpeate's— 


He 
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He wwho is robb*d, not knowing of his l ofs, 
He is not robb'd at all. 


My filter ſoon followed me—Brother, 
ſaid ſhe, as ſhe approached, have you 
loſt nothing? Not that I know of, an- 
ſwered I—why, Julia, do you aſk that 
queſtion ? Not without reaſon, brother, 
rephed ſhe. | 

No, I ſuppoſe not, ſaid I, bowing — 
Miſs Harrington very ſeldom does things 
without good reaſon. 

She returned a ſort of mock reſpectful 
curtſey, and ſmiling, rephed, You would 
give me a ſcore of ſuch bows as that, 
to get back what I have got in my hand 
—at the ſame time holding it out ſhut 
quite cloſe. * 

I looked upon my finger for my ring, 
which was ſafe, then my watch chain for 
the trinkets, all ſafe there too; upon which 
the little teazing devil laughing, ſaid 

Aye now, pcople ever in theſe caſes 
look in the wrong place. But what you 
have loſt I ſhould have thought you would 
have been very ſenſible of, ſince I con- 


M 3 | clude 
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clude it was ſo near your heart—Sce, 
brother, for the diamond heart on your 
ſhirt boſom—have you got that? 

I looked as ſhe bid me, and there it 


was; but on opening my coat to ſearch, 


the black ribbon, upon which my dear 
girl's picture uſed to hang, appeared, 
but no picture. I remember to have paid 
my reſpects to 1t juit before dinner, 
which being called to in a great hurry, I 
ſuppoſe I left the treaſure on the outſide 
of my waiſtcoat, ſo having chafed the 
ribbon, it broke, and let the picture drop. 
Julia immediately laid her ſaucy hand 
upon the ſtring, ſaying, Lord, brother, 


what do you wear ſuch a ſhabby piece of 
ribbon for? 


It held, anſwered I boldly, a picture, 
which, I ſuppoſe, you have in your hand, 
Miſs. (For, Letitia, as I found I was dil. 
covered, I thought it beſt to on the fact 


at once; and not appear as if I was aſha- 


med of it, by toohſh equivocations, which 
would have ſtrengthened my ſiſter's rail- 
lery.) I therefore took hold of her hand, 
ne Madam, refund, ſaid I—Nay, 

| nay, 
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nay, no ſtruggling, for I will have it 
You'll make me hurt your fingers. She 
opencd them, when, having got the pic- 
ture, J continued, Don't you think it 
an exceſſive good likeneſs, Julia:? 

A very good one, anſwered ſhe; but. 
(with one of her confounded arch looks) I 
ſuppoſe, brother, you have a better en- 
graven on your heart—a more lively one 
than any paint can repreſent. 

If I have, is that any buſineſs of yours, 
Madam? | 

Ves, Sir, it is, anſwered ſhe, with a 
reſoluteneſs in her air, which a little pro- 
voked me; upon Which I replied, Pray, 
Miſs, explain your meaning. 

I icruple not to do it, ſaid ſhe, and am. 
glad ſo. fair an opportunity has been gi- 
ven me of {ſpeaking my mind, upon a ſub- 
jectwhich, oh, brother, brother! you can't. 
think what pain the ſilence J have kept 
concerning it has given me. 

I have for ſome time had reaſon to 
ſuſpect you had more than a. common. 
attachment to Miſs Randall---Yes, yes, 
your eyes, your Won both declared you 

had 


| 
| 
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had more in your heart for her than 


mere friend{hip; but, Sir William, I con- 


jure you to conſider what you are about 


Are there not already too many wretch- 


ed women who will indulge your liber- 
tine deſires? Why then will you attempt 
ſuch a girl as Letitia? Why ſeek to de- 
ſtroy ſuch a ſpotleſs innocence as hers ? 
For that ſuch is your deſign, 1 fear, is 
but too certain, ſince I aa well convin- 
ced your pride will not let you ſtoop to 
marry her. 

Here we were joined by Lord and Lady 
C. whoſe coming put an end to the diſ- 
courſe, and ſaved Madam Julia from my 


anger, me from any more of her imper- 


tinent . inquiries, which was fortunate 
enough, as I ſhould perhaps have been 
put to great difficulty in anſwering them ; 
for, my dear girl, mine at that time, you 
muſt own, to be in a very bad ſituation. 
Julia, I dare fay, was convinced' of my 
loving you, therefore of conſequence 

concluded I muſt have ſome deſigns. 
Theſe ſhe thinks not honourable ones ; 
and in that particular, circumſtanced as I 
am, 


tri 
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am, how could I ſatisfy her, without 
owning all our ſcheme, which doubtleſs 
would have drawn down her indigna- 
tion upon us? For mind theſe lofty 
words, * I am well convinced your 
% pride will not ſtoop to marry her.” 

See, Letitia, how the pride of Julia, your 
friend, your bo/om friend, Julia, breaks out 
on this occaſion ; and now I leave you to 
judge, if it is not abſolutely neceſſary for 
the future, that we ſhould both of us be 
as circumſpect as poſſible; not truſting: 
any one, either of my family or yours, 
with our ſecret intentions regarding each 
other, 

Yes, my dear girl, I think what I have- 
now written will be ſufficient to con- 
vince you, that by no other means than 
ſtrict caution, we can hope to arrive at 
that height of happineſs which (I hope) 
is the matual deſire of both our hearts 
to gain. 

You muſt on every fide be ak 
againſt Julia, for, depend upon it, ſhe 
will leave no art ſhe is miſtreſs of un- 


tried, to come at your ſecrets ; ſhe prides 
herſelf 
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herſelf in this qualification, often, ſaying, 
there are few things ſhe wants to come 
at the knowledge of but ſhe is able to 
find out ; ſhe'll again want your confi- 
dence in return for hers : A fly cunning 
devil, I wonder how you eſcaped her ; 
but fince you have done it ſo long, do 
not, my dear girl, be impoſed upon at 
laſt. Eyes | 

We are, to my infinite joy and ſatiſ- 
faction, to ſet out from hence the 
21ſt, and ſhall arrive in town on the 
24th, the day after which, my dear 
girl, in the morning, if you have not 
taken to your old lodging in the Strand, 
I. hope you'll give me your company 
there for a couple of hours. Oh, how 
| long to ſee you! for truly can I ſay 


When thou art from ms every place is deſert, 
And I, methinks, am ſavage and forlorn ! 
Thy preſence only tis can make me bleſt, 
Heal my unquiet mind, and tune my ſoul. 


Do, Letitia, if you can, get to Mrs 
Chambers's before we come to town, or 
elſe 
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elſe who can anfwer for Julia, now ſhe 
has got ſuch a parcel of ſtrange whims 
in her head? the may be for keeping you 
with her at Mrs Montague's, and that 
would be the devil! not one moment to 
ourſelves then; for that gipſey would 
always be upon the watch. This you 
muſt prevent. Get your couſin to aſſiſt 
you, my dear; let her ſpeak to my aunt : 
She may tell her, that although ſhe ſpared 
you to her during Miſs Julia's abſence, 
ſhe cannot do it longer than till her re- 
turn. That your vilit was to her, and 
therefore it is quite unreaſonable to de- 
prive her of your company in ſuch a 
manner. This Mrs Montague muſt al- 
low to be reaſon, and I dare ſay will 
allow it, if ſhe is applied to before her 
penetrating niece gets to her. Set, there- 
fore, my deareſt girl, inſtantly about ſe- 
curing your removal, and endeavour, if 
poſſible, to lie at your coulin Chambers's 
on the 24th, that the morning after, Imay 
have the pleaſure of breakfaſting with you. 
Take my advice, and let this be ſettled 
before Julia gets to you; for if you lie 
one 
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one night in Bond-ſtreet after her arrival, 
depend upon it, ſhe will find ſome pre- 
tence for keeping you there. 

Charles and I ſhall ſpend the evening 
at Mrs Montague's, and will ſee you ſat 
home—never mind my ſiſter, I will ſtand 
by you, let her ſcold if {he will, and a; 
much as ſhe will: Or, Letitia, to hinder 
all kind of ſquabbling, can't you deſire 
Mr Chambers to call upon you at eleven 
o'clock ? I would forego. the pleaſure of 


attending you myſelf, to prevent dil- 


putes, and confute the arguments ſhe 


might uſe, of its not being proper for 


you to go alone with a couple of young 
fellows, and ſuch like; for women, when 
it ſerves their turn, can Yang mighty 
prudent doctrine. 

Well then, Letitia, fo let it Ho 
you contrive it with my aunt and your 
coutins, that on the 24th of this month, 
at eleven at night, Mr Chambers may 
call you to go to his houſe, where the 
enſuing morning you ſhall moſt joyfully 
be waited upon to breakfaſt, by 

You ever truly affectionate 
VV. HARRING TON» 


+4 
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LETTT RAI, 


From the ſame to the Honourable Joun 
RENHOLDS, 


C. Part, March I 4» 


Cannot find time to write thee a long 
epiſtle at preſent, Jack, nor is it in 
the leaſt neceſſary, as I now ſhall ſee thee 
in ſo ſhort time. Charles, however, 
chinks I have been all the morning icrib- 
bling to you, for ſo indeed I was forced 
to tell him, he coming into my chamber 
unawares, before I could put by the en- 
cloſed to my dear girl. 
What, writing, Will! ſaid he. Ves, 
* Þ replied I, to hinder his further enquiries, . 


—_ 


d -Jack—Haſt thou any thing to ſay; 
don't you write to him before you go 
from hence? Why no, anſwered he, I 
F think not, for I have nothing of any 


I great conſequence to write about: I did 
— Vol. III. N intend, 
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intend, if you had not wrote, to have 
ſent him a few lines, importing the day 
I ſhould arrive in town, and deſired him 
to call together our little council, to take 
a dinner with me on the 25th in Groſ- 
venor- ſquare, in order that we might 
ſettle thoſe preliminaries he mentions, 
But you, Will, now your hand is in, 
can do this for me. 

I promiſed to do ſo; therefore, dear 
Jack, get all the pack together on the 
25th, to meet Charles, and thy 


P. S. I need not deſire you, immediate- 
ly upon the receipt of it, to let my 
charmer have the encloſed—I know 
your readineſs to help your friend. 


LETTER 
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LETTER IXV. 


Miſs HARRINGTON to Lady C. 


New Bond-ſtreet, March 25. 


E arrived ſafe at my aunt Mon- 
W tague's laſt night, and found 


the dear lady quite well, as likewiſe Mis 
Randall, who ſaid, ſhe did not go home 
that evening to her former lodging, be- 
cauſe ſhe would have the pleaſure of ſee- 
ing me. But on my brother's appear- 
| ance, her eyes plainly enough diſcovered 
whom the compliment was intended for 
— Such high marks of affection could I 
ſee in all her looks; her actions indeed 
ſhe reſtrained, and in that particular, I 
think, behaved with a circumſpection 
quite unuſual, a circumſpection ſhe did 
not always obſerve before I left London 
laſt, when at times, poor girl, indeed the 
uſed to be very unguarded. 

N 2 1 
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I would have had her {till keep with 
us in Bond ſtreet, but ſhe ſaid it was 
impoſſible, Mrs Chambers having inſiſted 
upon her coming home upon the inſtant 
of my arrival, when Mrs Montague's 
want of a companion could not be ur- 
ged as an excuſe for her ſtaying, a thing, 


Miſs Julia, I ſhould be glad to do, {aid 


ſhe. Ah, girl, thought I, thou art teil- 


ing a fad fib, I doubt. Here thou canft 
not enjoy any pretty little tete & tele, 
with my brother, I ſhould be at hand to 
watch you. But you don't go home 
to-night, my dear, do you? aſked I. 

Yes, replicd ſhe, Mr Chambers is to 
call upon me at eleven—But Madam, I 
will ſee you again ſome time to-morrow, 

It will be charity in you to dine with 
my aunt and ſiſter to-morrow, ſaid Sir 
William, for Charles and I ſhall not be 
here all day, being engaged to dine at 
home with a ſet of friends. 

She anſwered ſhe would, and my aunt 
ſaying, ſhe ſhould be glad to ſee her, that 
point was ſettled. 


My 
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My brother, all the evenmg, I thought, 
was in his conduct to Letitia, greatly up- 
on the reſerve. I ſuppoſe the affair of 
the picture J told you of, came into his 
mind, and made him fearful if he did 
not act with caution, I might give him 
an hint or a look which might diſcon- 
cert him a little. 

Oh, ſiſter ! what a pleaſure it is to be 

able to hold a rod over theſe ſame lordly 
creatures, men, and make them afraid of 
one? But this morning, I conclude, he 
breakfaſts with her, and then, I ſuppoſe, 
he will amply pay himſelf ; he will throw 
off reſtraint, which he may do, I fear, 
without much dread of her diſpleaſure 
the is now, poor creature, ſo very 
evidently in his power, I with to fave 
her, but really do not know what to 
do, 

Suppoſe, Lady C. I was to give her a 
caution, if a fair opportunity ſhould of- 
fer? To tell her fear my brother, being 
ſuch a gay man, may lead her into ſome 
bad ſcrape, and therefore, beg her to be 
N very cautious. The conſequence of this, 


a. I 
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I know, would be her telling him ; for 
women in her ſituation uſe no reſerve 
to the wretch who is plotting their ruin. 
And then my brother's diſpleaſure im- 
mediately falls upon my head, for med- 
dling with his concerns, and perhaps de- 
feating his fcheme. 

Yet, I think, if Letitia would not ah- 
ſolutely believe what I ſhould ſay to her 
upon the ſubject, it muſt make ſome 


little impreſſion on her mind; which 


done, and when ſhe ſhould come to think 
ſeriouſly about the matter, in ſuch inter- 
vals her reaſon doubtleſs would return, 
yielding its aſſiſtance to ſave her virtue, 
which, though it is preſent, I very much 
fear, from her being blinded by her own 
paſſion (I-may add her own innocence 


too, for the greater the innocence, the 


more eaſy it is to be impoſed upon by 
an artful man) in rather a tottering 
ſtate, I nevertheleſs think, that in prin- 
ciple, there lives not a woman of ſtricter 
virtue than Letitia Randall is at preſent, 
how long ſhe may remain ſo, that is my 

fear, ſince it is impoſſible, according to 
an 
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an old obſervation of our dear late fa- 
ther's; to ſuck in poiſon at the eyes and 
ears, without at laſt feeling the bad ef- 
fects of it. 

But before I determine in the leaſt how 
to act in this affair, Il beg your advice, 
Conſtantia; pray tell me how you think 
I ought to act, and I will behave as you 
ſhall direct. If you ſay it is right for me 
to caution the girl, though my brother's 
anger I know will be the coniequence of 
it, that will I hazard, fince what a mean 
ſelfiſn diſpoſition muſt that be, which 
would not run the chance of rendering 
itlelf liable to ſome inconveniencies, to 
ſave a friend from ruin? 

expect Letitia here every moment, 
he being, as I told you, to dine with us 
to-day. The unůto, as my brother and 
his fine ſet of companions call themſelves, 
are to meet at Groſvenor- ſquare, fine ca- 
routing no doubt? J don't like this by 
any means, but dare not ſay ſo at pre- 
ſent, leſt by too great a rigour, I ſhould 
nip in the bud, that reformation, I hope 
is begun in Lord S. Indced, ſiſter, he 

was 
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was very good, don't you think ſo, all 
the time he was in the country? But this 
bad town, and theſe worſe men, will, I 
doubt, ſpoil him, if I don't take great 
Care. | 

Send me, my dear ſiſter, your opinion 
very ſoon, in what mannerl ought to act 
by Letitia ; preſent my love to your Lord 
and the Earl. I can't write more at pre- 
ſent, as I muſt anſwer Cordelia's letter, 
than that I am, 


Your affectionate 
JoLIX HARRINGTON, 


Cr rr 
EET TEN LXYE 


From the ſame to Miſs CoRDETLIA 
HARRINGTON, 


New Bond-ſtreet, March 25. 

Ndeed, my dear girl, I did begin to be 
dreadfully alarmed at your unuſual 
filerice, and really could aſſign no cauſe 
for it but illneſs, which it ſeems was the 


true cauſe, and entirely excuſes you. 
Poor 
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Poor Mrs Stanhope! I love her by 
character, and am ſorry for the danger 
ſhe has been in ; but all the danger you 
ſay is now over, therefore beg her to re- 
ceive my ſincere congratulations upon her 
recovery, wiſhing her eſtabliſhed health, 
and no more returns of that troubleſome 
viſitant the fever. 

But was my poor dear ſiſter afraid her 
ſweet-heart would not write to her on 
the day ſhe expected? Ah, Delia! Delia! 
Thou haſt run the race of love at a vio- 
lent rate indeed; thou art finely in for 
it, I can tell thee, child; I now do hope 
indeed the man means what I with he 
ſhould mean, or elſe truly you are in a 
{ad way; but don't be frightened, my 
dear. I make no doubt, in proper time 
he will declare himſelf in the manner we 
deſire, and either by letter or word of 
mouth, ſay thus, or to this purpoſe : 


I Colonel Stanhope love amen Mis Har- 
rington; ; | 


Dear Miſs Harrington, hatin 
_ Stanhope. wb: 


1 
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I Colonel Stanhope would marry thee, 
Miſs Harrington; 

Pray, Miſs Harrington, _ me Co- 
lonel Stanhope. 


In this manner muſt lus petition be 
_ worded, if it is made before his uncle's 
death : But after that event, when he 
will be able to ſay, 


I Sir Stanhope, a e e 


Then Cordelia, how far more pompous 
and ſwelling will be the ſound? 

L want much to ſee the man who has 
in this ſtrange manner bewitched my 
ſiſter. Cordelia, don't you think you 
could draw his picture and ſend it me? 
Don't you carry his image ſtamped deep- 
ly upon your heart ? On ſearchin g ſhould 
we not find 


*Tis there engraven on the living tablet? 


If fo, you can a8 eaſily make your 


pencil as your pen deſcribe; you can 
draw from the heart, as well as write 
from 


el, 


=" Ry Aw "WS. -: wo 
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from the heart; therefore, dear girl, ſet 
about it, for it will be very pretty amuſe- 
ment for you in the abſence of the ſweet 
original, to ſee, 


At every touch the blooming likeneſs grow ! 


And when finiſhed, if you can part 
with the dear reſeniblance, ſend it to me, 
that I may have a. peep at our brother 
ele, for that my brother he will be in 
due time, I make no queſtion; ſo my 
dear, if many more of his letters ſhould 

be fill'd with Only high regard,“ don't 
be uneaſy, for I think it not at all un- 


likely, though he may in his own mind 


be determined to addreſs you, that he 
will defer the declaration *till his uncle 
is dead, when he will be in poſſeſſion of 
a title and eſtate proper to demand you 
of our family. 

He thinks, doubtleſs, he may wait in 
this manner quite ſafely, as there appears 
no danger of loſing you, which he may 
reſt pretty certain of, as I don't hear of 
your having any offers elſewhere; ſuch 

| | - an 
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an event I am poſitive, ſhould it happen, 


would ſpur him on, for ſuch ſtrange kind 


of animals are the men, they never truly 
know the value of a thing till in ſome 
fear of loſing it. This I can advance 
from experience, for Lord S. never fully 
made his declaration to me, till he found 
he had a competitor in the Earl of M. 


who applied ſoon after I came to town 


to my brother, for his intereſt with me; 
I believe, Cordelia, I never mentioned 
this affair to you before: Indeed I could 
ſay but little about it, for, to my-know- 
ledge, I never ſaw Lord M. in my life. 

He, it ſeems, was deſirous of an union 
with me, and applied to Sir William, of 
whom, when he mentioned it to me, I 
begged ſome little time to conſider of it; 
he thereupon left me, and before I had 
time to put my conſidering cap on, in 
came Lord 8. Err] 

You look rather thoughtful, Mis 
Harrington, ſaid he: I have reaſon, an- 
{wered I, and then told him of the pro- 
poſal. He ſtarted but recolleQing him- 
ſelf, immediately made a declaration of 
| his 
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his own paſſion, and true man like, ne- 
ver loſing any thing which can poſlibly 
turn out to their 'own advantage, made 
as a plea for his having been ſo long ſi- 
| lent upon that head, his exceſſive high 
reſpect, the awe he had, which reſtrain- 
ed his tongue from ſpeaking freely the 
dictates of his heart; but, Madam, ſaid 
he, in the defence of ſuch a prizè as you, 
a coward maſt be brave. I could not any 
longer obſerve the reſpectful diſtance 1 
before had kept, when in danger of lo- 
ſing you, I beg you, on my knees I beg 
you, not to enodufage this propel of 
Lord 'M: 

Why, truly, replied I, this requelt i "i 
not very unreaſonable, ſince by it you do 
not attempt taking from me the chance 
of being a lady. 

Be mine! be mine, ſweet angel, ſaid 
he, ſnatching my hand, and imprinting 
a kiſs upon it, indeed I may fay he im- 
printed a kiſs, for he preſt it ſo cloſely, 
that he abſolutely hurt me, and made my 
hand quite red 

Vol. II. O 


Hold, 
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Hold, hold! cried I, not ſo faſt nei 
ther; my hand 1s not yours yet, pray 
don't make a meal upon it, I beg you; 
I can't give it you at preſent indeed, be 
contented, for politively all I will now 
promite you, is not to encourage the 
addreſles of Lord M. 

I did not encourage them, ſiſter, for 
I deſired my brother. to make known 
my diſinclination; the man took me at 
my word, and I never heard of him any 
more. 

— But if it had not been for this, I 
dare ſay Lord S. would have dangled on 
a great while longer, like a fool; this 
however, frighted him, and put him up— 
on his mettle. 

Let the caſe of Colonel . to 
be ſure is widely different from that of 
Lord S. ſince the former, in his preſent 
circumſtances, could not, with juſtice, 


pretend to demand yop; therefore, his 


not ſpeaking may be accounted for this 
way, ſo my dear girl, make yourſelf quite 
caly, is the fincere advice of 


Juri HARRINGTON. 
| 


fr 
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I ͤ broke off ſo very abruptly, ſceing 
Miſs Randall enter the dreſſing room: 
She deſires me to ſend her compliments 
to Foul but I tell her I won't, for that 

e may do it herſelf. Hcre, gul, take 
the pen, I muſt dreſs, or W be too 
late for dinner. 1 * 


Wrote by Miſs RANDALL. 


It is ſo long ſince I ſaw my dear 
friend, and in all that time never once 
having wrote to her, I fear ſhe has near 
forgotten me; but my dear Miſs Corde- 
lia, aſſure yourſelf, my regard for you, 
is not in the leaſt abated by abſence, and 
that you have not a more ſincere friend 
than 

LETITIA RAN DALL. 


You'll doubtleſs be ſurpriſed on re- 
caving this letter, when you expect one 
from your ſiſter, and diſappointed too 
before you open it, ſeeing the direction 
in an hand not very well known to you, 
but Miſs Julia being in haſte to dreſs, 
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| has deſired me to direct and ſeal it for a 
| her, that it may immediately be ſent F 
| away. K 
| A 
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LETTER [LXVIL N 


Miſs HARRINGTON to Lady C. 


Nero Bond,: ſtreet, March zo. 


H, ſiſter, ſiſter! I am almoſt diſ- 
tracted: Our vile, vile brother t 
He has---yes, yes, it muſt be his doing, t] 


he took her---Oh! what can I do? 40 
No need is there now of my waiting 7 
for your advice in what manner to a& 0 


by Letitia, poor, weak, ſimple, what 1, 
ſhall I call her? She has taken her own | 
reſolutions, gone off, filly, filly girl! J 2 
But I can't learn where; Sir William 
alſo is miſting, they are no doubt to- 
gether. 
Poor, good Mr Randall! How I pity 
him? When he hears of it, how will his n. 


heart be rent? It is well if it don't coſt 
| him 
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him his life. His doating piece! His 
favourite daughter! His darling, as he 
uſed to call her; ſhe to turn out ſuch 
f Oh, ſiſter! Jam angry with her, 
yet, poor wretch, I pity her too; for if 
ſhe has done what I fear ſhe has, ſhort, 
very ſhort, will be the reign of pleaſure: 
She will find, that 


— for thoſe fooliſh days of wanton pride: 
Her foul is juſtly humbled in the duſt. 


But what is all this to the purpoſe? I 
took up my pen in order to give you all 
the account I was able of this deadful 
affair. Oh, my agitated heart! I can 
attend to nothing; PII try to recollect 
myſelf; it will not do; my hand trem- 
bles, ſo I cannot write; Jenny, give me 
a glaſs of water and ſome hartſhorn 
drops, and then let me make another 
effort. 


* * 
L am a little more compoſed, ſo will 


now enter upon the ſhocking ſtory. 
O3 This 
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This morning I took a chair, and went 
to Mrs Chambers's, where, when I ar- 
rived, upon my intended viſit to Letitia, 
I found the good man in the ſhop, with 
great marks of diſtreſs upon his face. 
Oh, Madam! ſaid he, on my aſking 
for Miſs Randall, our couſin, we are 
almoſt diſtracted about her, we were Juſt 
going to ſend to your houſe to enquire 
tor her. 

What! cried I, is ſhe not at home, Mr 
Chambers? At home, Madam, repeat- 
ed he, ſhe has not been at home to 
night, we ſhall run mad, my wife is al- 
moſt diſtracted, and T fear it will coſt 
her a fit of ſickneſs. Dear, dear Miſs 
Harrington, for charity's ſake, do go up 
ſtairs, and try if you can comfort my 
poor Molly. 

was likely to prove but a very poor 
comforter, however, I went up into the 
dining-room, where I found Mrs Cham- 
bers fitting, or rather lying upon a ſettee, 
venting her diſtreſs in ſuch ſobs, as cut 


me to the ſoul! 
On 
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On my entering, up ſhe ſtarted, Oh, 


Miſs Harrington, can you tell me any 


thing about my couſin? I ſhook my head. 
Where is your brother, Madam, can 
you tell me that, continued ſhe. . I have 
not ſeen him theſe two days, anſwered I. 

Ah, then cried the poor woman, weep- 
ing! *Tis fo, *tis ſo; he has carried her 
away, and by this time abſolutely ruined 
ber! 

1 was alarmed at this more than Iam 
able to expreſs ; and, ſlitting down: by 
Mrs Chambers, I took her hand, ſaying, 
Dear Madam, — tell me, if you can 5 
you are able--- when and how Letitia 
went away --- where ſhe went too --- 
with whom, and for what ? | 

Oh, Miſs Harrington! replied ſhe, I 


can tell you very little of the matter; 


my couſin, I doubt, has deceived me, 
but all I am able to tell, you ſhall know, 

© Yeſterday morning Sir William Har- 
* rington came here to breakfaſt, as he 
* uſed very often to do, and at ten his 
© chariot came in order, as he told Mr 


* 
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Chambers and me, to take him and 
* my couſin a little airing. | 

Do you return to dinner, Miſs Ran- 
dall, aſked I, juſt as the was going; 
Why, Madam, anſwered the wicked 
gentleman for her, if we don't come 
© back, I would not have you be alarm- 
© ed, for very poſſibly we may dine at 
* Kenſington ; we may be glad of ſome 
little refreſnment; ſo, Madam, away 
* they went ; but Mr Chambers faid to 
me when they were gone, Molly, did 
you obſerve Sir William's looks? His 
© looks, anſwered I. Yes, my dear, faid 
he, I thought he ſeemed to look ſo 
« vaſtly happy, and to view Miſs Randall 
* with ſuch a tranſported Eind of delight, 
as I never ſaw in his countenance be- 
fore. 12 31 

From the thoughts of the happy 
day they are to ſpend together, to be 
« ſure, {aid I; but ah, Miſs Harrington 
J fear, naughty, wicked man, farther 
* than the day he carried his thoughts; 
he had that pleaſure in his looks, which 


my huſband took notice of, from ha- 
ving 


a wot Mp YL... 
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© ving at laſt got the poor deluded girl to 
come into his vile ſcheme. She too 
went away, I have minded fince, in 
very high ſpirits ; to be ſure ſhe muſt 
© know what an horrid errand ſhe was 
going upon? 
Mr Chambers and I went to dinner 


*at our uſual time, well enough con- 


tented, not much expecting them back; 
but when night came, and they did not 
return, indeed my fears began to run 
very high, ſo did Mr Chamders's, and 
che was for {ending to Mrs Montague's, 
to know if Letitia was there, for we 
did ſend to Lord $S.'s houſe, and were 
© told Sir William was not at home, but 
J would not ſend to your houſe, Ma- 
dam. No, Mr Chambers ſaid, I, if 
Miſs is there, and is to he there, I am 
* ſure word would be ſent us of it as 
© uſual ; but if the is not there, as indeed 
„ fear ſhe is not, how will our ſaying 
* ſhe is loſt with Sir William, cut Miſs 


Harrington and Mrs Montague to the 


© heart? They will be afflicted for Le- 
$ titia, but 3 ſo when they con- 
« {1der 
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« fider ſo near a relation is the author 

© of all the miſchief. No, no, my dear, 

we won't diſturb them with our fears, 

for this one night however This one 

; night, poor ladies, they ſhall reſt in 
peace. 

For heaven's ſake, Mrs Chambers, ſaid 
I,—-Tell me, and tell me truly, to your 
knowledge, did my brother ever make a 
promiſe of marriage to Miſs Randall? 

Indeed, Madam, anſwered ſhe, I know 
nothing of the matter, for of late I have 
not much troubled my head about their 
concerns, I have aſked Miſs no more 
than ſhe choſe to tell me, which was very 

little; but, Madam, I concluded ſhe was 
quite ſafe, for though ſome time ago! 
had reaſon, from what Sir William ſaid, 
to think that you, and the reſt of his 
family, would be againſt the match, I 
thought, from your late behaviour to my 
couſin, your objections mult be got over. 


How, Madam, could I think otherwiſe! 


Were you not, all of you, continually 
having Miſs with you, and into partics 
where your brother was concerned ? His 
love 
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love for Miſs, and hers, for him, to be 
ſure was plain enough. You muſt, I 
think, all of you ſee both; and if you 
did, I imagined you would not, if you 
diſapproved of it, have let them been 
together ſo much with you. | 


Theſe thoughts, Madam, made me 
quite caſy, or elſe, had Sir William been. 
ten times a greater gentleman than he. 
is, he ſhould not have had the liberty at 


my houſe he has, without telling me 


why, and what his intentions were. Then, 
Madam, you knew what I had told you 
a great while ago This was enough to 


have made you cautious; it made me 


caſy, or elſe I ſhould not have been ſo. 
|. would, as I ſaid before, have taken 


care to have known Sir William's de- 
ſigns, and not have been acceſſary to my 


couſin's ruin, as I am ſorry to ſay, you, 
Madam, and all the reſt of us, I fear 


have been. 


Ah, Lady 2 thang} is a e 1 of 
truth in what the woman ſaid. She cer- 
tainly had told me enough to have open- 


ed my eyes and made me careful Sure- 
ly 
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ly we have all of us been infatuated ! 
Why did you, why did I, in all this time 
that we have ſuſpected my brother's de- 
ſigns, omit appriſing Letitia of them? 


Nay, why did we not talk to our bro- 


ther himſelf ? We have all been to blame! 
all acted wrong! and ſee what dreadful 
conſequences enſue! 

i knew not well what cube to take, 
but ſoon quitted Mrs Chambers, and or- 
dered my chair to Groſvenor- ſquare. I 
aſked for Lord S. and being told by his 
ſervant, that he was reading in his ſtudy, 
ordered him to ſhew me up. 

On ſeeing me, his Lordſhip roſe in 
great aſtoniſhment, yet the turn of his 
countenance declared 1t was a pleaſing 
one. Dear Mifs Harrington, ſaid he, 
ſaluting me--» This is indeed an unex- 
pected favour. 

I puſhed him back, being at that in- 
ſtant out of humour with all the world, 
ſaying, Don't be impertinent, good man 
Can you tell me where my brother is ? 
If not, I OR be Sone, for till J am ſa- 

tisſied 
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tisſied in that particular, I can't reſt. 


Where does Mr Renholds live ? | 
In Surrey-ſtreet, Madam, anſwered 

Lord S. I can anſwer that demand, tho 

I cannot the other relating to Sir William. 
Then ſaid I, to Surrey-ſtreet I'll go--- 


Pray, my Lord, don't hold me---l'll go 
to Mr Renholds ; he is of my brother's 


cabinet council; he perhaps can tell me 
where he is—Ycs, I'll go to him. 


Lord S. ſeemed quite thunderſtruck: 


Indeed I believe my actions were to the 
full as diſordered as my expreſſions. 
Dear, dear creature, ſaid he, holding 
faſt my hand, which I ſtruggled to get 
from him, What can have thus diſturbed 
you? Have you heard any bad tidings 
of Sir William? He did not come home 
laſt night. Have you heard of any ac- 
cident which was the occaſion ? Tell me, 
Miſs Harrington; pray tell me To ſee 
you thus diſordered quite kills me. 
He looked and ſpoke ſo tenderly, and 
at the ſame time preſſed my hand with 


ſuch affection, that my heart being be- 


fore quite overcome by ſorrow, and then 
Vor. III. P affected 
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affected in another manner, could not ſup- 
port ſuch a contrariety of paſſions, T ſunk 
into a chair, and was very near fainting, 
This ſtill more alarming his Lordſhip, 
he rang a bell. Andrew came, and he 
ordered him to ſend up the houſekeeper 
— Bid Mrs Saville come immediately, ſaid 
he, and bring with her ſome hartſhoin 
and water. Andrew departed, and then 
gently railing me forward 
My dear, dear Juha, faid he, what is 


the matter ? Sweet angel, do {peak and 


tell me. If you are filent, I ſhall run 
- mad—Has any accident befallen your 
brother ? 

The houſekeeper entered at this in- 
ſtant, and giving me ſome cordial drops 
inſtead of hartſhorn, I was in- a great 
meaſure relieved by thoſe, and ſome 
friendly tears which juſt then came to 
my aſſiſtance; after which, when Lord 
S. and I were again alone, I told him all 
I had learned that morning at Chambers's. 
_ Vis concern hereupon fell but little 
ſhort of mine. He took my hand, ſay- 
ing, Dear Mifs Harrington! how ſhall 1 


ever 
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ever hope to be pardon'd by you for 
acting as I have done in this affair. A 
curſe upon falſe honour ! but from a too 
ſtrict obſervance of- that, I ſhould have 
told you what I ſuſpected of the matter 
— this would have alarm'd you, and 
prevented all the miſchief. 

Ah, Lord S. reply'd I, don't you, 4 
beg you, pretend to blame yourſelf, you 
are far more excuſable than I. It is of 
a long ſtanding I have had cauſe to ſuſ- 
pect, nay, more than to ſuſpect; I from 
the beginning, 1 fancy, have known 
more of the affair than you. 

1 here told him the fubtance of my 
two firſt converſations with Mrs Cham- 
bers about it; after which, he replied— 

Indeed, Madam, this is more than ever 
I knew of, with any certainty, for, upon 
my honour you may believe me, Sir 
Willizm never has made me his confi- 
dent in this affair. I have, it is true, 
ſuſpected that he had deſigns upon the 
lady, and that when abſent he uſed to 
correſpond with her; but really did not 
know by what means. There has not 


P 2 been, 
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been, my dear angel, ſince you reclaim'd 
me, that high confidence there uſed to 
be repoſed in me by Sir William; he 
really of late has been very much upon 
the reſerve, ſeldom caring, whenever 1 
made Miſs Randall eſpecially my topic, 
to go on with the diſcourſe; and for a 
good reaſon : Since ſuch deſigns as his 
were, he was right to keep ſecret from 
me, as he might be very certain I ſhould 
wholly diſapprove of them. 


Oh, God! cry'd I, what can now be 


done ? to be ſure the girl is ruin'd before 
this time. What think you, Lord S.? 
He ſhook his head but faid nothing. 
Nay, nay, ſaid I, pray ſpeak all you think. 
Oh; Miſs Harrington ! it is well for 
him I am not related to the unhappy 
girl; for ſo deſerving do I think her 
Ah, Lord S. interrupted I, fhe has 
doubtleſs been faulty; very faulty, as 
well as my brother! 
That, Madam, replied he, is, I can 
aſſure you, a queſtion with me. Dear 
Miſs Julia! you are innocence itſelt! 
you know not halt the arts men of in- 
trigue 
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trigue will make uſe of to compaſs their 
deſigns. 


Sir William, chough I ſuppoſe he has 
never actually promiſed it, has, without 
diſpute, made Miſs Randall believe he 
would marry her; ſhe therefore, with a 
belief of that kind, thought herſelf quite 
late in his protection. This confidence 
in him, he makes uſe of, in order to get 
her into his power; carries her, on ſome 
falſe pretence, out of town; and then 
(for I dare pawn my honour he never 
did it before) throws off the maſk, de- 
clares his baſe deſigns, and in the hurry 
of ſpirits ſuch a declaration, (ſo very con- 
trary to the opinion ſhe had form'd of 
his intentions) throws her into, takes his 
advantage; which, having gain'd, he, 
though 10 palpably the aggreſſor in the 
eye of equity, is, in the opinion of modern 
cuſtom, ſtill call'd a man of honour; that 
is, if he has procceded in the affair ac- 
cording to the general pan uſed on ſuch 
occaſions. Oh, my Julia! I fhall fur- 
priſe you with an account of a kind-of 
Ute you at preſent have no notion of; 

3 ; but 
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but which, in order as much as poſſible 
to extenuate the fault you may ſuppoſe 
Miſs Randall to have been guilty of, I 
think it is neceſſary to diſcloſe. | 

When a man of good fortune, who is 
a profeſt libertine, (and ſuch in the pre- 
_ ſent age, I am ſorry to ſay, moſt young 
men of good fortune are) happens to be 
{truck by the charms of a woman he 
thinks it beneath him to marry, he im- 
mediately begins plotting how to draw 
her in to live with him, what is call'd 
the life of honour: That is, in all re- 
ſpecs like a wife, without being mar- 
ried; and for ſuch a purpoſe as this, 
he will ever chooſe a woman of unſul- 
lied virtue. He 1s, however, mighty 
tenacious of his Honour, and very cautious 
of ſtaining it; and therefore never ac- 
tually promiſes marriage, though he gives 
her every reaſon, but ſuch a; promiſe, 
to believe it is his intention. Thus he 
engages her fffeftion, and at length 


ſucceeds in his deſign ; after which, if 


' ſhe upbraids him for having deceived 
her, this is his plea to come off. Madam, 


De 
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he will ſay, I have not deceived you 
you have deceived yourſelf, Did I ever 
promiſe to marry you? No, ſhe will 
anſwer; but you gave me all the reaſon 
in the world to think ſo. He replies, 
This proves you have deceived yourſelf; 
you wreſted my meaning to your own 
purpoſe, for I can aſſure you it never 
was my intention. Shew all the letters I 
have ever wrote to you, and by them I 
will ſtand or fall; let my honbur be fair- 
ly try'd by them, it is all I deſire. 

This, Miſs Harrington, continued Lord 
8. he may ſafely venture to challenge; 
for thoſe letters we ſhould find to be fill'd 
with the higheſt marks of paſſionate af- 
fection, vows of conſtancy, and wiſhes 
of a connection with her for life, with a 
great deal of the like; but no mention 
of marriage—ſo. that his honour is there- 
by cleared, ſince he will declare himſelf 
ready to fullfil all the promiſes he ever 
made her. Theſe are, to love her, and 
to live with her, both which he makes 
no ſcruple of performing ; and in ſuch 
a ſituation, what can the lady do? _ 

995 Why 
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Why, fly from him inſtantly, ſaid T: 
That is, if he had triumph'd over her vir- 
tue by ſurprize, as the had not before her 


fall given aſſent to the terms he offered. 


Ah, Miſs Harrington reply d Lord 8. 


and whither can ſhe fly? here is another 


of the man of pleaſure” s tenets, 4 wo- 
man once humbled, 15 always ſo. Per- 
haps while ſhe is miſtreſs of her virtue, 
ſhe would diſdain all his propoſals tend- 
ing to overthrow it; his buſineſs there- 
fore is, in an unguarded moment to at- 
tack her; when having once robb'd her 
of that treaſure, ſhe is glad, ſhe mult be 


glad, to come into a compromiſe. He 
is then ſecure : But if he had firſt made 


bis propoſals, and had ſhe rejected them, 


hers would be the ſuperior ſtate. How 


different does it ſound when able to ſay, 
& an attempt has been made, which [ 
& have withitood,”? to this, I have been 


deceived; a vile man has robb'd me, 


„by falſe pretences, of my virtue.“ For 
though, as I ſaid before, the man is the 
aggreſſor, yet to cruel is cuſtom in this 
particular to a woman, that in making a 

6 declaration 
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declaration of that kind, ſhe caſts a 
greater blot upon her own reputation 
than his. His character ſuffers not at 
all, according to the preſent notion men 
have of ' honour : And the man who 
has thus acted, even though the particu- 
lars of the ſtory ſhould be known, pays 


his addreſſes in the matrimonial way to 


a woman of reputation and fortune, with 
the ſame advantage, and is as well recei- 
ved by the family, as one who never has 
committed any outrage: Whereas the 
poor woman, who fell a victim to his arts, 
muſt ever be deſpiſed, which the man 
knowing, he endeavours firſt to triumph 
over her virtue, then to make propoſals, 
which he is ſure ſhe muſt accept: For 
what elſe can ſhe do? her own ſex will 
not look upon her; they reject all the 
efforts ſhe can make; they will not coun- 
tenance her return to the paths of virtue. 
But I would adviſe all ladies to be very 
cautious how they ſuffer themſelves to 
cenſure a woman on ſuch occaſions ; leſt, 
before they are aware, they ſhould fall 
into the like ſnare; which, if they do, 


(give 
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{give me leave to ſay, who pretty well 
know the world,) they mult be endued 
with a moſt uncommon ſhare of virtue 
to eſcape. 


Therefore, dear Miſs Jola, if the pre- 
ſent caſe, on examination, comes out to 
be as I have deſcribed ſuch in general, 
don't let indignation rule the breaſts of 
you and Lady C.: Endeavour if poſſible 
to find out Miſs Randall; get her out 
of your brother's power, and be really 
friends to her. You may fave her yet 
from abſolute ruin. Whatever ſhe may 
have ſuffered, I make no queſtion her 
mind as yet is guiltleſs; you may there- 
fore ſtill ſave her, if the affair can be kept 
a ſecret. She is, notwithſtanding ſhe 
may have acted imprudently in this at- 
fair, a worthy girl! ſhe was not, I dare 
anſwer for it, an eaſy conqueſt; and de- 
ſerves your care. 

Good Lord S! how noble in him, ſiſter, 
thus to plead for the girl! indeed ſhe ap- 
pears to mein a very different light ſince 
his converſation. But theſe men of in- 
trigue, Lady C. what wretches ! I could 

not 
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not have ' conceived any thing ſo vile! 
His Lordſhip ſaid, indeed I ſhould be 
ſurpriſed: He might have prefaced his 
diſcourſe with the ghoſt's ſpeech in Ham- 
kt, only with a few alterations, as thus, 


hut that I am forbid © 

To tell the ſecrets of my vile compeers, 

I could a tale unfold, whoſe lighteſt word 
Would harrow up thy foul. f | 


Well, for my part, if all this be true, 
for the future, inſtead of being ſurpri- 
ſed at women doing indiſcreet things, I 
ſhall wonder ſo many eſcape ſuch arts, 
if they are really uſed ; and I don't think 


Lord S. deceived me; he could have no 


end to anſwer in that—though he is a 
nan, and I am afraid of all the ſex, I 
think. | 

Oh, our brother! that he, inſtead of a 
bleſſing, ſhould prove our greateſt curſe ! 
Our Aber, Conſtantia, had he been li- 
ving, how would this wicked action have 
cut kim to the ſoul! 


Lord 
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Lord S. has promiſed, when he ſees Sir 
William, to endeavour all he can to find 
out where Letitia is, and then I will real- 
ly take his generous advice: Pl try to 


get her out of her deceiver's power, 


Would you, ſiſter, if ſhe is ready, if ſhe 
is deſirous of leaving him, take her into 
your protection ? Do, dear Lady C. if 
we ſhould itill find her quite virtuous in 
principle, let us take pity upon the poor 
undone girl. 

It is nine at night, and no tidings yet 
have been ſent me of my vile brother; | 
wonder where he is gone—Oh! here 
comes Jenny, ſhe ſays Lord S. aſks for 
me; ſome news I hope; PII go down 
and ſee. 


* * 


Eleven at night. 

Well, Conſtantia, Sir William has been 
at home; but in ſuch a humour—will 
anſwer no queſtions. Lord S. ſays, he 
aſk'd him where Miſs Randall was? Gone 
to the devil, for ought I know, reply'd 
he; plague upon her and all the women 
in 
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in the world. Aſk me no queſtions a- 
bout her, I beg thee, Charles, for I ſhall 
anſwer none. | 

Lord S. then enquired where he lay 
the preceding night. Excuſe me, Charles, 
was the anſwer. Where did you dine 
to-day, Sir William? At the King's-arms, 
with Bob Loyd and Tom Craven; Jack 
Renholds is gone to Epſom he is always 
out of the way when I want him.— 
Charles, your ſervant, I muſt go and 
write to Jack, and ſhall not fee you any 
more to-night, What, don't you lie at 
home to-night, Sir William ? Where the 
devil elſe ſhould I he? Yes, I ſhall come 
home at twelve or one, I am going to 
meet Tom and Bob.—Your ſervant— 
and : away he went. 

This is all Lord S. could get out of 
him for the preſent, ſo PII conclude this 
letter, hoping the next I write, to ſend 
you a more ſatisfactory account, than at 
preſent is in the power of your perplex'd 
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LETTER LXVIII. 


Sir WILLIAM HARRINGTON to the 
Hon. Joun RENHOL DS. 


Grofvenor-ſquare, March zo. 


| HAT the devil, Jack, doſt thou 
do at Epſom, when 1 ſo much 
want thee in town? For pity's ſake, in- 
ſtantly, upon the receipt of this, come 
back; for I am ruined and undone |! 

I have loſt Letitia! ſhe has got away 
from me, and I can't tell where the is. | 
am like one diſtracted! That devil Mrs 
Chambers has told Julia all ſhe knows, ſo 
am quite blown up. Nothing but 
misfortunes attend me. 

Pray, Jack, don't delay; come in- 
ſtantly to town. Yeſterday morning: 
oh! what an happy dog did 1 think my- 
{elt—and now—curlſe it! curſe it! | 

am 


Ob: 
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Oh! for a core to Fill with. 


] hate all the world, and I would do ſuch 
glorious miſchief— But I rave, I don't 
tell thee my misfortune. | 
Yeſterday morning, according to the 
plan we had concerted, I carited off my 
charming girl, ſpent a moſt delightful 
day with her, and ſucceeded in my pre- 
tence for ſtaying out all night. 1 made 
a glorious attempt, but, poor timorous 
fool that I was, only an attempt; ſhe 
really awed me out of my purpoſes, for 
ſuch obſtinate virtue ſurely never before 
was met with in woman. I was unable, 
by all the arts, all the intreaties I made 
uſe of, to induce her to yield; and as to 
abſolute ,force, I could not proceed ta 
that; though, to fright her into com- 
pliance, I threatened it ſeveral times; 
but ſhe, a little artful baggage, evaded 
all my tricks, and by a confounded trick 
of her own, came off at laſt. 
She pretended to come into a compro- 
miſe with me, ſaying, That if I would 
pare her for that night, the would the 


Q * next 
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next dayſign articles, and make me happy. 
A curſe light upon me, to be ſo impoſed 
upon by ſuch a chit. I know thou wilt 


condemn me for my folly. I know thou 


wilt ſay, I acted wrong from the begin- 
ning, and that I ſhould not have given 
her the articles tillI had her fecurely mine. 

But, Jack, don't condemn me unheard, 
I affure thee, I did all which man in ſuch 
a ſituation could do with ſuch a woman, 
I left no art unpractifed---called in the aſ- 
ſiſtance of wine -endearments-— in ſhort, 
play'd off againſt her virtue all the artil- 
lery of love. But ſhe withſtood it all; 
and when I plainly put the queſtion, ſhe 
ſtarted into tears at the propoſal- Indeed 
to my great ſurpriſe, for I really imagi- 
ned her mine, ſecurely mine. 

I then was forced to produce the ſettle- 
ments. I told her ſhe was in my power, 
fo hoped that would make her ſign them; 
but it was my evil hour, in every thing 
my confounded genins decerved me. 
She rejected the offer with diſdain for a 
long time, when at laſt thinking, as! 
wppoſe, all her reſiſtance would be vain, 

perceiving 
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perceiving me grow reſolute, ſhe made 
uſe of the before-mentioned artifice to e- 
{cape me. 

I ſuffered her to go to her own apart- 
ment, which I bound myſelf by a moſt 
ſolemn oath not to attempt entering that 
night; after which I went to bed myſelf, 
rather, I muſt own, repenting that I had 
receded from my purpole, leſt any-acci- 
dent ſhould happen ; and with great dit- 
ficulty was it I reſtrained the eager deſire 
I had of paying the dear girl an unex- 
pected viſit, when in a ſituation not ſo 
able to refiſt me, as ſhe had been in the 
parlour. 

Oh, Jack, I wiſh I had taken thy ad- 
vice, and not let her know of my de- 
ſigns till ſhe was retired to her chamber 
then I might poſſibly have ſurpriſed her 
almoſt ſleeping virtue, and been happy. 
But in the parlour, ſhe was fo ſoftened, 
1 fo full of paſſionate deſire, and the oc- 
caſion ſo inviting, I could not help preci- 
pitating my deſigns, though I now con- 
demn myſelf for being haſty. 

Q3 4 
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I ever look upon any promiſes I make 
as facred, and therefore ſtirred not out 
of my own apartment. If I had--- Oh, 
how I wth I had for once broke my pro- 
miſe! What a world of trouble I might 
then have faved myſelf! I might now have 
been happy with my charming girl, and 
not the miſerable wretch which I at * 
fent am. 

Next morning, when I got up, I ſent 
the maid of the houſe to call the lady, 
when ſoon back came the wench in a 
great hurry, ſaying, Lord, Sir! I can't 
think where the lady is; I can't open the 
door, nor make her anſwer; ſhe muſt 
be gone---Gone |. d---n you, where can 
| ſhe be gone? ſaid I. Indeed, indeed, Sir, 
anſwered the frighted girl, I really don't 
know, I have called, and ſhe don't an- 
{wer. | | 

I ran to the apartment, bounced. at the 
door, and cried, © Come, my dear cou- 
« fin, pray get up -- don't he in bed 
all day.“ No anſwer - I'll break open 


; the door, if you don't ſpeak.” No an- 
ſwer 
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fwer -I am. frighted, coufin---I am 
afraid you are ill - pray ſpeak to me.“ 

All ſilence - not the leaſt noiſe; upon 
which I ſaid to the girl who had follow - 
ed me, I u can't think what can be the 
matter; my poor couſin may be dead; 
« Il break open the door - -Here, Jacob, 
come and help me. 


Jacob obeyed my call, and ſetting our 


knees againſt the door, it ſoon burſt. In 
I] went —looked at the bed — no Mis. 
Randall there, nor any ſigns of her ha- 
ving been in bed. Good God! how I 
was ſtruck! No Letitia to be found, but 
one of the ſaſhes up, and a paper upon 
the table directed for me. 

It was written in the cover of a letter 
with a pencil, and this the confounded 


purport. 


« The promiſe I made you of ſigning 
your wicked articles, at the time 1 
« made it, I had no intention of keep- 
ing; it was only a pretence to get out 
© of your power. For know, I deteſt 
6 * both you and your vile offers, and 
« ſhould 
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« ſhould deſpiſe, nay, abhor myſelf, if I 
« ever could, even in thought, have ac- 
% cepted them. Be aſſured, I never will, 
te therefore don't trouble me any more; 
& nor in the houſe of Mr Chambers, or 
<« elſewhere, ſeek, after this moment, to 
<« diſturb the repoſe of 


LETITIA RANDALL?” 


P. S. When you read this, I hope ! 
* ſhall be out of your reach, for I am 
<« certain my couſins won't let you ſee 
me, ſhould you attempt it by going 
ce to their houſe.” 


No wretch in Bedlam ever raved more 
than I did on reading this curſed letter, 
which totally deprived me of all hope 
that ſhe was not eſcaped. I made en- 
quiry about it of all the people in the 
houſe; they all declared they knew no- 
thing of the matter, and ſpoke in ſuch 
an artleſs kind of way, as induced me to 
believe them. 

The ſtory I told, was this, That the 
lady was a firſt coulin of mine, who 

_ would 
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would have thrown herſelf away upon a 
young Enſign, if we had not timely pre- 
vented it. This we thought we had 
done, and, in order to divert her, ſhe 
was permitted to make this little excur- 
ſion with me. And do you really, Ma- 
dam, ſaid I to the landlady, know no- 
thing of her eſcape? Has ſhe not, by 
ſome falſe ſtory, won upon you to aſſiſt 
her? The woman declared her inno- 
cence; ſhe believed my ſtory, and ſaid, 
ſhe was forry Mits had been fo indiſcreet. 

She muſt have got out at the win- 
dow, Jack, for the door was faſt locked 
on the inſide, fo there was no other way 


for her to eſcape. Yet I was rather ſtag- 
gered about it, ſo far was the window 
from the ground, I hereupon ſuſpected 
my dog of a ſervant muſt have played 


me falle, and without ſtaying to hear 
what he had to fay in defence of the 
charge, rated at and curſed him ſo hearti- 
ly, and in fhort, committed fo many ex- 
travagancies, that the good landlady told 
me ſhe feared I ſhould go mad; and, 
Sir, added the, © I fancy, by your diſtrac- 
tion, 
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© tion, the lady had more of your love 
than is commonly beſtowed upon a 
«* couſin. I fancy you are rival to the 
* Enſign, and then to be ſure one can't 
* wonder you are ſo much diſturbed at 
the thoughts of her getting to him.” 
Yes, Madam, you are in the right of 
it, I do love her. Yet, a little devil, to 
leave me in this manner—l would try 
againſt it Vain is the trial though, for--- 


Perdition catch my ſoul, but I do love her. 


Indeed, Sir, I pity you, ſaid the wo- 


man. Can't you think which way ſhe 
is gone? 


I fancy to London, Madam, anſwered 
I---Jacob, order out my chariot, III go 
inſtantly to London. 


I did 1o, poſt haſte, and arrived juſt 


about noon, when, notwithſtanding the 
prohibition in the letter, I went directly 
to Chambers's, and without in the leaſt 
regarding the confounded gabbling that 
was made by the man in the ſhop, or his 
endeavours to hinder me, puſhed by 

N him, 
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him, mounted the ſtairs, and throwing 
open, without the leaſt ceremony, the 
dining-room door, entered it. No crea- 
ture was there, ſo I turned back, and 
bouncing open the door of the oppolite 
room, which I knew to be Miſs Randall's 
apartment, went in, ſaying to myſelf, 
Here, fly devil, I fancy I ſhall find you. 
But no ſuch good luck attended my 
ſearch, although I looked into both the 
cloſets---No Miſs Randall to be found. 

By this time Chambers had followed 
me, and putting on a mighty fierce air, 
Sir, ſaid he, I ſhan't ſuffer ſuch doings in 
my houſe. The bed-chambers of women 
ought to be ſacred. I inſiſt upon it that 
you walk down, and anſwer me a few 
queſtions. 

No, honeſt friend, I ſhall firſt walk 
up, I can't ſtay to anſwer thy queſtions 
---Nay, do not be impertinent, I will not 
be reſtrained. I got paſt him, and ai- 
cending another pair of ſtairs, threw 
open the door of the firſt room I came 
to. Here ſat Mrs Chambers dreſſing her 
head, but ſhe no ſooner diſcovered me, 

than 


| 
| 
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than riſing with great fury, down went 


the table before her, and at the ſame 
time, glaſs, bottle, baſon, and all the 


apparatus of the toilet were ſtrewed up- 


on the ground. 

She ran to me, and catching me faſt 
by the fleeve, cried, Wretch, where is 
my coulin Letitia ? Oh, thou vile, vile 


man! where have you left the ruined 


girl? 

She is not ruined, Madam, anſwered 
I—Miſs is apt to be ſoon frighted, and 
when there is no occaſion. I want to 
talk to her about it —Shew me where 
the is, or I'll ſearch for her. Pray did 
you, on hearing me, ſhut her up in 
either of your cloſets? I will look, in- 
deed I will; which I did, Jack, but all 
to no purpoſe; for, as Lovelace ſays, 


* No M. Randall, by Jupiter.” 


I now went into the next room—no 
better off there. I ſaw a great cheſt 
ſand, which I endeavoured to open, but 
could not. Your key, Mrs Chambers, 
ſaid I, indeed I muſt peep into this. But 
indeed you ſhan't, Sir, replied ſhe— 

what 
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what can you poſſibly mean by ſuch be- 
haviour, to trifle with our ſufferings? 
can't ſtay to anſwer queſtions, Mrs 


Chambers, I'll take the key out of your 


pocket if you won't give it me: Or 
here, putting alide her apron, yes, yes, 
you are a notable houſewife; you carry 
your keys by your fide. By your leave 
—nay, don't itruggle, I will have it; let 
me ſee which is the key—Come, ſave me 
trouble---pray tell me. She would not, 
ſo I tried ſome. The ſecond opened the 
cheſt ; it was a vaſt large one, and when 
[ lifted up the lid, how my heart danced, 
thought I had found my dear girl, but 
it was only one of her gowns ---a gown 
I well knew to be hers, which I eagerly 
caught up, inſtead of the dear girl her- 
felt; and, oh, fool that I was, to imagine 
the could be locked up in a cheſt! This 
vile love makes ideots of us all. 112 

Well, I now quitted that room, and 
marched into another, Mrs Chambers 
tollowing me, venting againſt, me the 
moit bitter invectives, which I did not 


liſten to, or regard any more than thoſe 
Vor, III. R of 
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of her huſband. And, having pecped 
into a cloſet, and all about that apart- 
ment to no ſort of purpoſe, was going 
to mount another pair of ſtairs, when 
the woman, no longer able to bear with 
me, laid hold of my arm, ſaying, In the 
name of wonder, Sir William Harring- 
ton, what do you mean? Why do you 
hunt about in this ſtrange manner? Is 


it in order to deceive us, and make us | 
think you don't know where my couſin 


is, that you act ſo extravagantly ? But 
for God's fake don't trifle thus with our 
misfortunes! Pray tell me where ſhe 15 
to be found. You faid juſt now, if | 
underſtood you right, that ſhe was not 
ruined, Oh, Sir! reſtore her then to 
us---You don't know what we have ſuf⸗ 
fered ſince the went away. 

But I ſuppoſe, Madam, you are well 
be pleaſed the is come back, are you 
not? replied I. For, look' ee, I am not 
to be impoſed upon. I am certain when 
Miſs Randall made her eſcape from me, 
the came directly back to you, and there- 
fore your tricks won't paſs. I am de- 
6. termined 
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termined to ſearch all over the houſe 


till I find her. 

How, Sir! efcaped from you? cried 
Mrs Chambers. Heaven grant it may be 
true, for into worſe hands ſhe cannot 
fall than yours. 

Very genteel, Mrs Chambers, by my 
ſoul, anſwered I; I thank you for your 
good opinion, but it will not divert my 
purpoſe, I can tell you: Therefore tell 
me, tell me truly, and tell me inftantly, 
where Miſs Randall is to be found? In 
what part of the houſe, whether in the 


garret or cellar, tor I *hink I have ſearch- 


ed all the reſt. 


Lord, Sir, anſwered ſhe, 1 can tell you 
nothing about her- 


How, Madam! Come, don't trifle with 


me, I won't bear it- I am confident ſhe 
is ſomewhere in your protection. 


ſhe. | 
This won't do, Mrs Chambers---as I 
told you before, I won't be trifled with, 


ſo pray diſcover where ſhe is concealed, 
R 2 | or 


I wiſh with all my foul ſhe was, ſaid 
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or by my ſoul it ſhall be the worſe for 
von. 

Heaven is my witneſs, anſwered ſhe, 
I cannot tell you. I have not, as at my 
lateſt hour I hope for mercy, ſeen my 
couſin ſince ſhe went away with you. 
Very well, Mrs Chambers, very well; 
but have not you heard from her ? Has 
. the ſent you no letter, informing you of 
the place of her concealment ? 

No, Sir, not a ſingle line---You may 
believe me, for as I hope tor ſalvation, | 
don't know where ſhe is. 

Mighty odd this, thought [---Theſc 
people, I ſhould think, would not dare 
impoſe upon nic ; and yet, if ſhe is not 
got into their protection, where can ſhe 
be! 

Don't you really, Sir William, aſked 
the woman, know where my couttn is? 
Has ſhe really made her eſcape from 
you? Ah, Sir! what vile behaviour you 
muſt have uſed to her, to make her fly 
from you thus! I can hardly credit what 
you ſay. Don't you — - Oh, Sir, pray 

don't 
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don't impoſe upon me Tell me, don't 
you really know where my couſin is? 
No matter for that, Madam — You 
ſay you don't. Dare you ſwear to it? 
Dare you, Mr Chambers? : 
Too certainly we can, very readily an- 
{wered both; and, faid the woman, it is 
cruel, very cruel in you, Sir, thus to 
ſport with our misfortunes — why will 
you ruin and keep from us the poor 
cit? Why diſtreſs perſons who never 
injured you? Nay, for that matter, Sir, 
your own family are not much eaſier 
than we are; for juſt before you came, 
Miſs Harrington. was here, and upon 
my telling her Letitia had ſtayed out all 
night with you, went away, poor lady, 
like a diſtracted creature; but, Sir, ſhe 
will talk to you, your ſiſter will not fear 
to ſpeak her ſentiments upon this black 
tranſaction. = 5 
But, Jack, I don't intend ſhe ſhall, for 
I won't go near her. I'll keep out of 
ear-ſhot from her tongue, I am deter- 
mined, not being in humour at preſent to 


R 3 hear 
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hear her exerciſe her talent of wit upon 
my faults, a ſubject ſhe is mighty fond of. 
She, I ſuppoſe, will write to the wile 
Lady C. and then I ſhall have a letter 
come from that very prudent ſiſter, full 
of invectives. A plague take it, what a 
confounded ſituation I am in! If in poſ- 
ſeſſion of my girl, ſiſters might rail, 
might write, I thould not mind them; 
but as it is, what ſhall 1 do, Jack ? Oh, 
that I could once more get Letitia into 
my power, and then, if I part with her 
before I have a tie upon her which muſt 
ſecure her mine, may 1 but how im- 

potently do 1 threaten. | 
I digreſs from my narrative. I left 
Chambers's, not being able to get that 
intelligence I wanted, nor would ] ſatisfy 
them in any of their queſtions ; ſo that 
if they really don't know where their 
coulin is, they are quite in the dark as 
to whether or not ſhe is in my cuſtody. 
From the Strand I went to the coffee- 
houſe, in hopes of meeting with thee, but 
was told by Bob Loyd and Tom Craven, 
whom ] found there, that thou wait gone 
to 
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to Epſom, to ſpend a week. Pray, Jack, 
alter the intention you ſet out with, and 
return with the man who brings you 
this letter, in the morning, for I ſhall 
ſend it very early. I ſhall without fail 
expect you, and then we will conſult 
about the beſt methods we can purſue, 
in order to retake my dear fugitive : For 
unleſs I do retake her, Hy Heaven I ſhall 
run mad! I did not think the little witch 
had taken fo ſtrong an hold of me till I 
loſt her; therefore have her again, if it 
be poſlible, at all events I am determined. 
I did not tell Tom or Bob the truth of 
the affair: But, on their aſking me the 
reaſon of that evident concern they ob- 
ſerved in me, reply'd, that the prece- 


ding night I had been very near accom- 


pliſhing my withes with a fine woman, 
but had met with a curſed difappoint- 
ment when I little expected it. 


Well, ſays Tom, but have you no hopes . 
of another opportunity which may prove 


more favourable? | 

Yes, reply'd I, I don't abſolutely de- 
ſpair of that. 1 
: Then 


— ———— — 
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Then dine with ns at the King's-arms, 
ſaid Bob, where, in lively chat and full 
bumpers, you may drown your care. 

Away we went, and I endeavour'd to 
be as chearful as my curſed loſs would let 
me, while my two friends, who, from 
the ſlight knowledge they had of my at- 
tachment to Letitia, were rather ſuſpi- 
cious of the caſe, ſwore ſhe muſt be the 
woman, though I would not own it; yet 
they heartily, and I dare ſay ſincerely, 
drank to my ſucceſs, offering me all the 
aſſiſtance in their power. We parted at 
ſeven, and I then went to Grofvenor- 
{quare, when, to my great mortification, 
even at that aukward hour for a man to 
be at home, I found Charles there. 


He began aſking me ſome damn'd im- 


pertinent queſtions, having been tutor'd, 
I make no doubt, by Julia: But I bid 
him hold his tongue, I would not talk 
with him, faying, I had a letter to write 
to you, and an engagement for the eve- 
ning at ten (I am at that hour to meet 
Tom and Bob) and ſo left him to think 
8 what he * and report what he 
pleaſed 
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pleaſed to his empreſs, to whom I ſuppoſe 
he went; for Jacob tells me, at nine, 
when a man who had been with him a- 
bout ſome buſineſs left him, he alſo ſallied 
forth to ſpend the evening. 

And now I think Pl do ſo too. I 88 
wrote a vaſt deal in two hours, and quite 


needleſs is ſuch a ſcroll, as I hope for cer- 


tain to ſee thee, Jack, to-morrow about 
noon. | 


Bat I really did not know what to do 


with myſelf: I could not fully open my 


heart to Tom and Bob; for which rea- 


ſon, their company began to grow tire- 
ſome, and I thought I ſhould in a manner 
rather leſs miſerable, ſpend a couple of 


hours in my own apartment, when I 


might make my pen ſpeak all that was in 
my diſtracted heart; and by ſpreading 


my complaints upon paper in ſome de- 


gree lighten them. I have therefore ſent 
you a full and particular account of the 
preſent, moſt deplorable, moſt miſerable, 
molt diſtracting ſtate of thy moſt wretch- 


ed kriend, | 
WILLIAM HARRINGTON. 


LET TEN 
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LETTER IXIX. 
Miſs JUL1A HARrnINGTON to Lady C. 


New Bond-ſtreet, March 31. 


ORD S. having informed me of 
my brother's being returned, I was 
no ſooner up this morning, than I order- 
ed my chair to Groſvenor- ſquare in order 
to pay him a viſit. I did not aſk for his 
own vile inſtrument of wickedneſs Ja- 
cob; but his Lordſhip's Andrew, whom 
I defired to inform Sir William, that a 
gentleman wanted to ſpeak with him. I 
then went into the parlour, where I found 
Lord S. but we had not been long to- 
gether when my brother entered. 
On ſeeing me, he ſtarted back —-Is it 
you, Madam? and would have imme- 
| diately retired 3 but I ran to him, and 
caught hold of his arm, giving him a 


puſh to get by; when, gaining the door, 


the key of which being on the inſide, I 
locked 
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locked it, and putting the key in my 
pocket, Now, Sir, ſaid I, you are my 
priſoner. 

Lord S. laughed, which provoked Sir 
William. Look you, Charles, cryed he, 
no joking; 1 won't bear it, J can tell 
you. And pray, Miſs Harrington, what 
may you mean by ſuch an ne 
piece of behaviour ? 

To inform myſelf, Sir William, of a 
very extraordinary ſtep which you have 
taken, I ſhall allow of no trifling, bro- 
ther. I inſiſt upon it, that you tell me, 
where, and in what kind of ſituation, 
you have left Miſs Randall? 

He was in great wrath at my queſtion- 
ing him ſo very cloſely, inſomuch, that he 
entirely forgot all good manners, and 
even decency, replying 

Suppoſe, Madam, I have made a miſ- 
treſs of her, what is that to you? 

Oh fye, Sir William, anſwered I. But 
your words are of a piece with your ac- 
tions. I ought not indeed to expect bet- 
ter from a man who could be baſe enough 
to commit ſuch an outrage as you have 

done 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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done-:-You muſt be diveſted of all honour, 


and of conſequence are above ame. 


A very fine opinion you ſeem to have 

of me, Miſs Harrington--- You really 
give your tongue great liberties, Madam 
do you think J will bear it? Do you 
think I will ſuffer ſuch abominable im- 
pertinence from a ſiſter? can you hope, 
Miſs Julia, if you go on, that 1 will for- 
give ſuch a pert behaviour? 
Forgive! replied: I---Vile man, I de- 
ſpiſe thee. I care not how you take my 
treatment, unleſs What J ſhall ſay will 
properly affet you, and bring you to 
have ſome remorſe for the villanous ac- 
tion you have committed; which, if it 
is does, you will then be as ready to for- 
give me as I can deſire. Nay, you will 
thank me for having brought you to 
ſee your . ickedneis in a proper light, 
and given you cauſe to repent of your 
Hime: 

By agmatical fool, be quiet, ſaid he- 
Give me the hav d will not ſtay to hear 
thce prate---Give me the key, Miſs Julia. 

No, 
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No, Sir William; not till you have told 
me where you have left Miſs Randall, 
ſhall you ſtir. 

I have left her no where, Madam—Let 
that ſatisfy you. 

Oh, brother, anſwered I, what an un- 
truth you utter ! 

Tis a fact, by Heaven, Madam—And 
more, I have not ſeen her ſince the night 

before laſt. 
Where was ſhe the night before laſt ? 
faid I. 

In her bed, I ſuppoſe; * ſhould ſhe 
be? You are mighty inquiſitive, I think, 
Miſs Harrington. | 

Oh, Sir William ! and who ſhared that 
bed with her? ſaid I. 

The vile wretch, upon this queſtion, 
with a wicked ſmile, turned to Lord S. 
— Charles, are you not amazed? Did 
you ever hear the like? Does not a wo- 
man (come, PII be judged by you) abſo- 
lutely deſcend from the rules of decency, 
when ſhe aſks a man queſtions relative to 
a lady's bed? If ſhe can do this, who 


Vor. III. 8 knows 
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knows how far ſhe will —— with her 
inquiries ? 

Vain trifler, ſaid I, ſuch poor airy 
flights as theſe will not divert my deſign 
— Tell me, I inſiſt upon it, and tell me 
truly, have you ſucceeded in your ſcheme 
with Miſs Randall ? 

I carried her off in my chariot the 
day before yeiterday,, Madam In that 
particular Mrs Chambers, with whom! 
find you have been talking, could rightly 
inform you. 

And pray what followed, brother? 

There, Charles, there, ſaid he—Sce 
how curious the lady is. Perhaps, Miss, 
it may not be decent for me to tell you. 
And then the impudent creature laugh- 
ed in my face, thinking, as I ſuppole, by 
ſuch a matchleſs piece of confidence, to 
diſcompoſe me. 
But I was determined not to be dil- 
compoled, ſo went on Tell me, I once 
more inſiſt upon it, have you ruined the 
poor gurl ? 

What do you call ruin? anſwered he. 


---Ruin is a copious word, Miſs; pr ay 
in 
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in what ſenſe would you indy me wet 
ſtand your: 

You are mighty dull of Re «oY VA 
Sir William. 'Tis ſaid, and truly ſaid, 
That none are ſo dull as thoſe wwho will not 
under and. But you ſhall not come off 
ſo, I am determined; fince you will 
force me to it, to ſpeak plain, Pl now 
aſk you a queition you can't evade. 

Have you yet triumphed over her 
chaſtity ? And, Sir, till you have given 
me a true anſwer to this, I vow yOu 
ſhall not quit the room. 

He was in a violent commotion upon 
this, but would not ſpeak. He walked 


about, his face all red with paſſion. I let 


him alone---Indeed his looks were ſo 
fierce, they rather frighted me. At 
length he took out his handkerchief, and 
with it pulled out a paper which dropped 
upon the carpet. I did not obſerve the 
little accident, but Lord S. did. And 
when my brother was ſtanding with his 
back towards us, looking out of a win- 
dow, took the paper up, which, after he 
had caſt his eyes over, (unnoticed by Sir 

3 William 
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William or myſelf, who were both too 
deeply engaged by our own concerns to 
mand him) he came to me and whiſpercd, 
„My dear Miſs Harrington, you may 
« let your priſoner go, for I have found 
a paper which will give you a more ſa- 
« tisfactory account of your friend, than 
J fancy you will gain from his lips, de- 
« tain him ever ſo long.” 

I had no time for aſking his Lordſhip 

any particulars, my brother at the in- 
ſtant turning that way; but ſtill he ſpoke 
not, traverſing the room in à kind of 
paſſionate ſilence. At laſt---Well, Sir 
William, ſaid I, will you pleaſe to give 
an anfwer to my queſtion ? _ 
No, Madam, I will not. And more, 
if you ever expect me to forgive your 
unpertinence, or regard you with the 
affection of a brother, give me the ads 
or elſe open the door yourſelf. Nay, I 


won't be trifled with any longer.---Give 


me the key, I fay, or ll take it out of 
your pocket. 
He laid faſt hold of my . 


me, help me, Lord S. cried I. 
If 


ye wt þ 
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If thou doſt, Charles, ſaid my brother 
—and ſeemed going on in a threatening 
tone, which I feared Lord 5.'s temper, 
in ſpite of his love for me, would not 
bear; I therefore ſuffered him to take 
the key without farther ſtruggle, . beſide 
that, I was impatient for the paper Lord | 
S. had told me of. 

He gave it me inſtantly upon my bro- 
ther's departure, but having been wrote 
with a pencil, it was rubbed in ſome 
places ſo as to be ſcarcely, indeed not 
at all, legible. It appeared, however, 
pretty plainly, to be Letitia's hand, and 
I made, out ſo much of the contents 
as to ſatisfy me, that ſhe had eſcaped 
innocent out of Sir William's hands ; for 
I read theſe words pretty diſtinctly, 1 
« deteſt both you and your vile offers.“ 
Then, as the beginning had been, there 
was two lines defaced, after Which I found, 
* Should abhor myſelf, could J even in 
«* thought, have accepted;them.”” More 
lines rubbed out, indeed all the reſt till 
I came to— . Letitia Randall.“ Her 
ſigning her name remained tolerable fair, 

8 3 : as 
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as did alſo a poſtſcript, all but a few 
words at the beginning of it. I ſhall 
ebe for ever out of your power, for 1 
am certain my coulins won't let you 
&« {ce me, ſhould you eme it by go- 
ing to their houſe.” 

I hope, Lord S. faid I, when I had read 
this fragment of a letter, the poor girl 
is ſafe, at leaſt, from my brother's at- 
tempts. That I think we may conclude 
from this billet. PII go directly to Cham- 
ders, and ſee if the dear 1 is come 
back. 

No, Madam, pray don't rephed his 
Lordſhip, Sir William moft likely is gone 
thither ; indeed I don't care you and he 
{hould meet again this morning—l can't 
tell what may be the conſequences. 

Nor do I care, Lord $.—PH go, that 

i poſitive. | 


Then dear Mi Harrington, permit 


me, anſwered he—nay you ſhall (och me 
leave to attend you. 

No, my Lord, indeed I won 't; you 
{hall not run fo great an hazard of dan- 
ger. My brother's anger can be of no 

very 


E 
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very bad conſequence to me, but might 
involve you in a diſpute, which would 
be fatal to us all ; (tender enough was 
not it my dear? but it did not occur to 
me as ſuch, till Lord 5. eagerly kiſſing 
my hand, and caſting on me ſuch a de- 
lightful look of rapturous gratitude, as 
quickly awakened me to the force of 
what I had ſaid, he was however too 
delicate to give his tranſport words) ſo 1 
hurried on, ſaying, I' go therefore, and 
go by myſelf, but ſhall be glad of your 
company in the evening at my N 
when I'll tell you alt I can learn. c 

then directly poſted away to the 
Strand, and the firſt thing I afked' when 
arrived there, was, if my brother was in 
the houſe ; for really, my courage rather 
ſunk at the thoughts of meeting him. 
No, was the anſwer Mr Chambers gave 
me, which helped me to ſome ſpirit, and 
I next enquired if Miſs Randall was 
come back? No, again. I did not like 
that No, ſo well as the firſt, / . 

Well, but, Mr Chambers, have you 
not heard of her? ſaid I, Not the leaſt 


tidin 85, 
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tidings, Madam. This fadly ſtartled me, 
and I began to ſuſpect, that the drop- 
ping of the paper, was one of my bro- 
ther's tricks, in order to get away from 
me, and that the girl was ſtill in his 
power. 

Where 1s Mrs 8 Sir, ſaid 121 
want to ſee her. Above, Madam; ſhe 
is in ſuch diſtreſs, ſhe can't attend the 
ſhop. Will you pleaſe to go to her ? 

Yes, Sir, 1 want much to talk with 
her; ſo up I went, and, entering the 
room, ſaid, No news of your couſin yet, 
I ind, Mrs Chambers? 15 

None, Miſs Harrington, none, anſwer— 
ed ſhe, that can be with any certainty 
depended upon; though I am really in 
{ome hopes that the is out of Sir William's 
power. 

Aye, Madam, faid I, upon what foim- 
dation do you build ſuch hopes? 


Your brother, Miſs, replied ſhe, was 


here yeſterday, juſt after you went away, 
and acted for all the world like a mad- 
man. He hunted all about the houſe, in 
every room, and in every part of the 


rooms, 
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rooms, to look, as he ſaid, for my cou- 
ſin: And he would not, till he had done 
ſo, believe my huſband and me, when we 
told him ſhe was not in the houſe. He 
would ſee that, he ſaid ; and when he 
had ſeen, then he would have it, that 
we concealed her ſome where, for he 
was ſure ſhe was come back to us. 1 
then aſked him, if ſhe was really got 
from him, but he would give me no di- 
rect anſwer; and having done abundance 
of ſtrange actions, he went away in a 
moſt ſad ill temper, which makes me 
think ſhe has ſome way or other got 
away from him, But then where the 
can be I can't imagine, ſince we hear 
nothing of her. Poor creature! if the 
has eſcaped this danger, God Knows what 
new one ſhe may have got into. For 
my part, I am almoſt diftracted about her. 

I gave Mrs Chambers the paper my 
brother had dropt ; Can you be certain, 
Madam, faid I, that it is Letitia's hand? 

Oh, yes, I can indeed, Miſs Harring- 
ton, anſwered ſhe. Dear, dear Madam, 
how came you by it? | 


It 
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lt fell by chance out of his pocket 
zuſt before I came hither. But how my 
brother came by it, I am at a great loſs 
to think, or where the girl was when ſhe 
ſent it him. Dear Mrs Chambers, what 
can we do? 

God knows, replyed ſhe — It is a 
ſtrange affair. 

Yes, Lady C. and fo it is; I never 
was in ſuch an uneaſy ſtate of mind be- 
fore: Such a dreadtul uncertainty ! I am 
ſure I know not how to att, or what 
will be the beſt. | 

One ſtep, however, I have taken, 
which I hope will diſcover certainly, 
whether Miſs Randall is or not in my 


brother's power; and- to be abſolutely 


certain ſhe is not, will give me great ſa- 
tisfaction, although I {till remain at a loſs 
as to the place ſhe 1s in. 

I have hired a man to watch all Sir 
William's movements, and to give me, 
from time to time, an exact account of 
them. This I think was a good thought 
of mine, for it will, without all doubt, 
inform me if he fees her. This the 

man 


- 


* 
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man will be able to tell me; ſince 1 


charge. him to deſcribe to me in a very 
particular manner, the perſons of all thoſe 
he ſees converſe with Sir William, and 
all the houſes he goes to. 

My ſpy entered upon his office this 
morning, when I took him with me to 


Groſvenor- ſquare, and ordered him not 
to loſe light of my brother any more, 


after his going out from thence, till he 
was houſed for the night ; after which, 
he might go to reſt himſelf, but be ſure 
to be with me at ſeven in the morning, 
to make a report of what he could 
learn; that before Sir William roſe, he 
might be ready to take to his poſt again, 
at his firſt going out. 

Poor aunt Montague is quite ill with 
fretting. Oh! ſhe will often cry, that 
my William, my darling nephew, ſhould 
be ſo baſe! This is a ſtroke indeed! and 
then ſhe will continue, burſting into 
tears, Poor Mr Randall! good man! 
when he hears the ſhocking tidings, how 
will he be affected! Julia, dear girl! 
what ſhall we do with regard to him ? 

ought 


| 
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ought we, or ought we not, to write to 
him and Miſs Charlotte about it ? 

I am as much perplexed as my aunt, 
I really can't tell what to do in this af, 
fair, for, Oh ſiſter! how can I write ſuch 
news of a daughter to a tender father ? 
and yet, not to let him know it, is that 
right? Lord S. has adviſed me to wait a 
 Httle before I tell Mr Randall any thing 
of the matter: For, he ſays, as we are 
every day in hopes of hearing of the 
lady, it would be cruel to wound her 
__ father's heart with ill news, when it is 
poſlible, if we ſtay a little, while we may 
be able to inform him of his daughter's 
ſafety. | | "$464 | 

Pray God Almighty ſend I may. I 
love the poor girl; yes, Lady. C. with 
a fiſterly affeftion I love her; and could 
with my brother would have given her 
2 real title to ſuch love from me, in- 
ſtead of doing — Heaven only can tell 
what—but I hope ſhe got from him in- 
nocent. In her letter, ſhe ſays, ſhe rejects 
Bis offers. 
" YES Jenny 
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Jenny tells me Lord S. is come, ſo Pl 
leave off for the preſent, and finiſh my 
letter, after having ſeen my ſpy to-mor- 
row. 


* * 
April 1. 

Well, ſiſter, where Letitia can be is 
the moſt myſterious thing I ever met 
with; for I don't think my brother 
knows. This I am ſure of, that he did 
not ſee her yeſterday, and he lay at 
home as uſual. 

And now for the account juſt now 
brought me by my ſpy David Gardiner : 
He ſays, 

That yeſterday morning, Sir William, 
© on his quitting the houſe in Groſvenor- 
ſquare, went directly to a coffee-houſe, 
* where, upon his firſt entering, he was 
* joined by two very gay looking gen- 
© tlemen, with whom he ſat and chatted 
for above an hour. (David being dreſt 
* tolerably genteel, ventur'd into the cof- 
fee- room, and getting pretty near them, 
while he pretended to read a news-pa- 
per heard their diſcourſe). Sir William 

Vol. III. T « ſeemed 
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« ſeemed vaſtly diſturbed that ſome one 
© whom he called Jack did not come 
from Epſom ; he ſwore he might have 
© been in town before that time of day, 
for, as his ſervant rode to him in the 
night, he might have ſet out early in 
the morning. At laſt a gentleman in 
a riding dreſs, with his boots on, came 
in; Sir William expreſſed great pleaſure 
at ſeeing him; he called him Jack— 
© (Renholds- this, to be ſure, Lady C.) 
and ſoon went out with him, leaving 
© the other two behind, but with a pro- 
© miſe of dining with them at the King's- 
© arms at three o'clock. Sir William and 
© his friend went into the Park, where 
© they walked for ſome time arm in arm, 
© in very deep diſcourſe, but ſo low, that 

< David could make but little of it out, 
© though he kept as near to them as he 
« dared, without running the hazard of 
being taken notice of. Thus much, 
© however he at laſt gained, That Sir 
William was very uneaſy becauſe he 
could not find out where ſome lady 
* concealed herfelt ; and at length it was 
© agreed 
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agreed upon, to ſet two men to watch 
« ſome houſe in the Strand, to ſee who 
© came out, and who went in: One man 
always to keep the door in view, while 
the other was to follow ſuch people as 
* came out of it, and give an account to 
* ſome other man where they went to.” 
This, my dear liſter, I think, looks as 
if my brother did not know where the 
girl was. He moſt certainly has loſt her. 
From the Park (to go on with Da- 
© vid's account) they went to the King's» 
© arms tavern, where, being met by the 
other two gentlemen, they all dined 
together. David alſo got his dinner 
* at the ſame place, and (he really, ſiſter, 
is quite a clever fellow for my pur- 
* poſe) told the people of the houſe he 
* waited there in expectation of meeting 
* a perſon, which made his watching Sir 
William, not at all regarded. 
The gentlemen did not move till 
* duſk, and then went to the ſame cof- 
* fee-houſe they had been at in the 
* morning, where a man, who ſeemed to 
belong to Sir William, was waiting. 
+ e 
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This man, ſaid he, had been with the 
* fellows in the Strand, but they had 
gained no ſort of knowledge concern- 
ing ſomething, but David could not 
© hear what ; at which Sir William was 
much diſturbed, and ſwore bitterly. 

© He ſpent his evening at the ſame 
© place he dined, and with the ſame com- 
© pany, and about twelve went to Groſ- 
< venor-{quare, where he lay; for David, 
© according to my order, watched the 
© door till one, to ſee whether he went 
© out again or not,” 

This, my dear ſiſter, is all I could gain 
concerning yeſterday's proceedings, and, 
what would make me eaſy, if I was as 
certain the girl is fate, as I think I may 
conclude by it, ſhe is not in Sir Wil- 
liam's cuſtody. 
I will fend away this letter directly, 
but it ſhall be followed by another very 
ſoon, giving you all the information in 
the power of 
| Your 


JuLia HARRINGTON. 


LETTER 
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LETTER III. 
Miſs HARRINGTON in Continuation. 


New Bond-ſtreet, April 2. 


FT ER finiſhing my letter yeſter- 
day morning, I went to the Strand, 
to learn, if poſſible, at Chambers's, ſome 
account of Letitia, but they had no ti- 
dings of her yet. Well, I do wonder 
where ſhe is. Poor creature, what dread- 
ful diſtreſs ſhe may be in! But any 
where better than in my brother's keep- 


ing—He is very little at home, and a- 


voids all diſcourſe with Lord S. ſo they'll 
_ quarrel, I ſuppoſe, ſoon — Fine doings.! 
Oh, Lady C. a week ago, what an happy 
family was ours? Now, how diſtreſſed ! 
Theſe vile rakes, what infinite trouble 
do they occaſion, in the purſuit of what 
they call pleaſure How do they torment 
their innocent families, who ſuffer for 
their crimes ! 


T 3 My 
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My yeſterday's jaunt to Chambers's 
was the cauſe of a great tumult. But 
you ſhall have the account of it as it 
comes in its due place from the lips of 
my ſpy. This is the purport of his yet- 


terday's information. 


Sir William's firſt excurſion was to 
an houſe in Surrey-ſtreet, about nine in 
* the morning. Here he ſtayed above 
two hours; mean while, David found 
© out that one Mr Renholds lodged at 
© the houſe, and when Sir William 
* came out, was told, that the gentleman 
© with him, whom he called Jack, was 
Mr Renholds. (You fee, I was right, 
* ſiſter.) They went together to a kind 


of milliner's ſhop, which David follow- 


© ed them into, and looked at ſome rib- 
bon to paſs away his time, and hinder 
* them from minding him. In came a 
man in a great hurry to them, the 
© ſame footman who. had been with Sir 
William the day before—Jacob he call- 
© ed him, and told his maſter, the lady 
* had been at Chambers's, ſtayed there 
© about half a an hour, and then went in a 

chair 


1 
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© chair to a houſe which Robin had fol- 
© lowed her to, and could ſhew him. 
Where is Robin? ſaid Sir William. 
He waits your commands at the door, 
Sir, anſwered Jacob -Upon which, with 
Mr Renholds, away he went, follow- 
ing Robin to your Ladyſhip's houſe, 
Madam, ſaid David---Here, Sir, this is 
the place where en went in, cried 
the fellow. 
* The devil! ſaid Sir William my 
© d—n'd lifter to be ſure, Jack; and a- 
way they went again, he ſtill ſwearing 
ſadly, after having ordered Robin to 
* take his former poſt. | 
3 hey returned to Surrey- ſtreet, and 
there ſpent all the remaining part of the 
day, not going out any more; but Ja- 
cob was ſent out a vaſt many times to 
the Strand, David ſaid he ſuppoſed, but 
* what news he brought it was impoſſible 
for him to learn, not being able to get 
into Mr Renholds's lodgings (indeed no 
pretence could well be formed for that) 
ſſo was forced to be content with watch- 
ing the door. Sir William went home 


© about 
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about eleven, David ſtayed at the houſe 
© till twelve, and he not going out a- 

gain in that time, left his poſt for the 
night. 

Now, Lady C. notwithſtanding all the 
trouble and perplexity I labour under, 
I cannot help being diverted at the hurry 
of ſpirits my brother muſt be in, when 
he heard, as he imagined, that hrs lad) 
had been at Chambers's. Oh, what a 
cruel diſappointment though, when he 
found it was only his „ter“ as a vile 
wretch, he called me (with an oath.) 

Well, I think my ſpy -performs no- 
tably, yet I almoſt am afraid he ventures 
too far. I wonder my brother don't 
take notice of him. But his thoughts are 
ſo much taken up, as not to ſuffer him 
to attend to trifles; and I have uſed all 
poſſible precautions, ordering the fel- 
low to change his cloaths twice a-day in 
Monmouth-ſtreet attire, which I have 
got him for the purpoſe, that he may by 
that means appear the leſs remarkable. 

I go out no where but backwards and 
forwards to and from the Strand ; nor 

* can 
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can either Mrs Montague or myſelf ſee 
any company at home but Lord S. who 
almoſt lives with us, and is to us both 
a very great comfort. Indeed he is now 
upon ſuch a kind of footing with me, 
that I never can poſſibly aſſume my airs 
again. This, Lady C. 1 am ſure you'll 
be glad to hear. 


* * 


| April 3. 

I have juſt been at the Strand, but 
no news there of the poor girl. Indeed I 
begin to be more and more concerned 
and apprehenſive about her. 

David's account ſtill aſſures me my 
brother does not fee her. His yeſterday*s 
excurſions were in the old round---The 
coftee-houſe---- King*s-arms---- Renhola's 
lodgings, and the Park, going home at 
twelve at night. 

My dear ſiſter, from all this, what 
concluſion is it poſſible for us to draw? 


Was there ever any caſe before, the cir- 
cumſtances 


— — 
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cumſtances of which were more diſtreſſ. 
ful or more myſterious ? | 
Here comes Jenny with a letter for me, 
Tis from Cordelia---I ſee the well known 
hand. Poor girl! how would her ſoft 
tender breaſt be agitated, if ſhe knew of 
all this miſchief! Now her ignorance is 
ker happineſs ; ſhe, I ſuppoſe, at preſent, 
is calm and chearful, having no other 
reaſon, Pl read her letter over, and 
hope, for the time at leaſt that I am read- 
ing it, my cares will be thereby diverted, 


Wn. * 


Rejoice, my dear Lady C. rejoice! 
Letitia is ſafe! She is ſafe, and quite in- 
nocent, at Bath, in my aunt Crawford's 
houſe. Was there ever ſuch a happy 
turn of fortune? my joy overcomes me 
---] muſt lay down my pen.---I'll go to 


poor aunt Montague, and let her know 


the charming, charming news! 


XK * 
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Ten at night. 

Surely my troubles will never have 
an end! Mrs Montague is gone to bed 
quite ill. The ſudden change was more 
than her ſpirits, before ſo greatly weak- 
ened by fretting, could ſupport : But ſhe 
reſts pretty well, ſo I hope will be better 
to-morrow. © 

Her indiſpoſition prevented me writing 
any more this afternoon ; but as I am 
reſolved to eaſe your heart concerning 
Miſs Randall, I will not ſtay to add 
much more at preſent, but ſend this a- 
way to the poſt-oftice, together with 
Cordelia's letter incloſed, which, when 
you have read, I am ſure you will re- 
Joice with | 
Your happy 


JuLia HARRING TON. 


LETTER 
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LETTER LAX. 


Miſs CoxdEL1A to Miſs HarkiNGTON, 


Bath, March 31. 


ORD, my dear Julia, what a ſur- 
priſe I have met with ! But before 


7 {ay any more about that, let me eaſe 


you of the trouble which am {ſure 
muſt oppreſs you for Miſs Randall's ab- 
ſence. Know, ſhe is ſafe, and in my 
aunt Crawford's protection; and now 


I will tell you all in proper order juſt as 


it happened. 

Laſt night, between ten and eleven, 
when my aunt and I were juſt going up 
to bed, we hcard a great rapping at the 
door, and a letter was brought me by 
our man; who ſaid a perſon waited for 
an anſwer. I was not a little hurried at 
the accident; but when I opened the 

letter, 
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letter, what then was my ſurpriſe! I 
found the contents to be as follows. 


« To Miſs CoxpELia HarkiNGTON.,” 


«Iam aſhamed, dear young lady, after 
« the great indiſcretion I have been guil- 
« ty of, to ſue for protection. But un- 
« leſs, you vouchſafe it me, I am quite 
« undone. I have juſt made my eſcape 
« from: a man ,who would have ruined 
% me. I wall not diſguiſe the truth. The 
« man, Miſs Harrington, your brother: 


« But pray believe me, (for indeed you 


© may) I am innocent; and though he 
« umpoſed-upon me ſo far, as by a falſe 
« pretence to carry me off, he did not 
* ſucceed in his vile attempt upon my 
«© honour. I {till am virtuous, indeed I 
« am; therefore, dear Madam, for pity's 
« ſake, now exert all that generoſity of 
% ſoul you have ever been remarkable 
6 fory and ſave from lng into endleſs 


(c ruin 
ce Your 3 düſtracted 


„ LETITIA RANDALL,” 
& p. 8. beg a line by the bearer.” 
Vor. II. U I 
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I gave my aunt the letter as ſoon as I 
had read it, and when ſhe had looked it 
over, Dear Madam, ſaid I, what am I 
to do? 

Send the poor lady an invitation to our 
houſe directly, anſwered the - good Mrs 
Crawtord : It 1s moſt certainly the duty 
of every woman to ſuccour virtue in 
diſtreſs. Miſs Randall has doubtleſs been 
imprudent, or elſe my wicked nephew 
could never have carried her off, as the 
owns he did. But I never condemn a per- 
ſon unheard ; I ſuppoſe he had gained her 
affections ſtrongly before this attempt, 
and if that is the caſe, her virtue muſt 
appear in a very high light to be able to 
withſtand him. But let us not waſte 
time; ſince, Cordelia, ſhe puts herſelf 
under our care, we ought to protect her. 
Send her word therefore that we will. 

I called for a pen, and wrote as en 


6 Delay not, my Re F Letiting one 
«© moment coming to the houſe of your 
ce true friend; ſuch is my good aunt, 
« who determines to protect you; come 

therefore 
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ce therefore inſtantly into her protection, 
«and receive all che comfort: in the power 
n 

% Your affectionate, 


66. C. HARRING TON.“ 


| bo les than half an hour ſhe came 
back with our {ervant, whom we ſent 
to attend her. Poor, dear girl! fuch a 
figure! her negligee, the morning of 
the day ſhe ſet out from London, had 
been white-ſprigg'd mullin, but was now 
ſo ſoily, and hung in ſuch a manner, to- 
gether with her gauze ruffles, as made. 
her, indeed, a ſtrange figure. Every 

part of her dreſs was quite deplorable. 
When ſhe entered the room where my 
aunt and I. were fitting, the ſight of us 
greatly fluttered her; I therefore caught 
the trembling weeping girl in my arms, 
and ſupporting her to a chair, Be com- 
torted---my dear Letitia, ſaid I, laying 
my cheek cloſe to hers. Mrs Crawford 
too ſaluted. and embraced, her, ſaying, 
Dcar Miſs Randall, don't diforder your- 
af; be aſſured you are now in a place 
U 2 of 
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of ſafety; I will protect you from all 
kind of wrongs whatever. My: niece 
Cordelia has often talked of you, Miſs; 
I reſpe&t you much by character, and 
ſhould be glad to do you ſervice. 

Oh, Madam! Oh, Miſs Harrington: 
anſwered Letitia (at the ſame time taking 
a hand of each, as weſtood by her, and 
preſſing them firſt to her lips, next to her 
boſom) ſuch goodneſs ! ſo unmerited on 
my part! how ſhall I ever---Indeed I 
never can !---and then falling forwards, 


ſhe funk againſt mey aer: and oy 


ing bitterly. | 

Sweet girl! her noble heart” was 1 ülmof 
burſt with her gratitude; her thoughts 
of returning thanks flowed ſo faſt, her 
tongue could not utter them. 

We feared ſhe would faint; ſo called 
my Peggy, who, giving her a glaſs of 
Mountain wine, ſhe was after it in a ra- 
ther leſs palpitation of heart than before. 

We did not aſk her any queſtions 
then; only one, my aunt did, which 
was, if ſhe ſhould not be glad to go to 
bed. I was not in bed laſt night, Ma- 

dam, 
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dam, anſwered ſhe. L--I--Ob, God [--+ 
I then £4 

Was, I make no dude, in great diſ- 
treſs, Miſs, replied my aunt. But don't 
attempt giving us any account of it at 
preſent: I am ſure you have not a ſhare 
of ſpirits by any means adequate to the 
taſk, defer it therefore till to-morrow. 
Can you eat any thing? have you taken 
any refreſhment to-day f 

ve ery little indeed, Madam, anſwered 
ſhe; only ſome bits of bread, and two or 
three glaſſes of wine. T don't care for 
any thing to-night---My poor brealt !--z, 
Yes, ladies, putting her hand upon her 
heart---I am too full of gricf to cat! 

But you ſhall drink ſome white wine 
whey when you are in bed, ſaid I; you 
may have taken cold, and that will be 
very good for you. Peggy, for the was 
in the room, order Sarah to make ſome 
whey directly, and bid Catherine warm 
my bed: Miſs Randall and 1 wi e to- 
gether to-night. _ I 
We did ſo; but, poor girl, ſhe reſted 
very badly. I did not fpeak to her, 
5 = : SY though 
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though I ſlept very little myſelf; and, 
next morning, finding her far from well, 
begged ſhe would not riſe when I did; 
which requeſt ſhe complied with, and 
did not quit her chamber till our tune of 
drinking tea in the afternoon. 

I wrote all the foregoing part of this 
letter, till you come tothe laſt paragraph, 
in the morning, but would not cloſe it 
till the poor girl had given me ſome little 
account of herſelf, which, about an hour 
ago, ſhe did. ' 

During the time of tea, and after it, 
when the ſervant: was gone, ſhe ſat very 
filent; ſo Mrs Crawford began à dit- 
courſe to me, about the miſerable ſtate 
Sir James Stanhope was in, and going 
on from that to talk of the Colonel, and 
beſtowing ſome praiſes upon him for his 
genteel behaviour to me when at Bath. 

Ah! cried Letitia, I dare ſay Miſs Har- 
rington behaved to the gentleman in a 
manner wholly unexceptionable; ſhe ne- 
ver, like me, gave occaſion for rudeneſs 
to be offered. Dear ladies! I have in- 
deed been very faulty, very indiſcreet 

- but 
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| —but I am innocent—I really fall am 
innocent. I loved my virtue Dotter than 
Sir William. 

A vile wretch! ſaid Mrs Crawford, 1 
cannot hear his name with 'patience ; I 
ſhall never own him for my relation any 
more. 

Oh, Madam b replied Miſs Randall, 
don't be too haſty ; I am very much to 
blame as well as he, as you will think, 
when you come to hear the merits of 
the cauſe. I ſhould have repulſed him, 
whenever he attempted taking undue 
| freedoms with me, and then he would 
not have dared doing what he ſince has 
done; but my folly gave him great en- 
couragement, and led him on to make 
that ſhocking attempt upon my honour, 
which, I thank God, I have eſcaped. 
From the very beginning I have been to 
blame; fool that I was! to imagine Sir 
William Harrington would ever marry 
me, knowing, as I did, how much all 
his family were againſt. the match. He 
telt me this from the "oy firſt; for to 

do 
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do him Juſtice, i m that point he did not 
deceive me. 

I can't tell, my dear, ſaid I, what may 
be the ſentiments of Lady C. and Julia, 
upon this head; but I can affure you, 
upon my own part, I ſhould have been 
greatly rejoiced, if my brother had made 
choice of you as a wife : I ſhould have 
acknowledged you with high pleaſure 
for my ſiſter; and he need not have 
ſtood upon fortune: It he loved you, he 
might, had he ſo pleated, have married 
you, with ſuch a fine clear eſtate as his, 
and ſo much ready money beſides. 
Ready money ! repeated ſhe, eagerly : 
Ah, Miſs Harrington! inſtead of that, 
he has But I muſt not'tell you—l 
have promiſed him never to * that 
ſecret. 

Nay, Miſs Randall, aid my aunt, now 
indeed you do not act right; you ought 
not to be upon the reſerve to us. How, 
my dear, ſhall we be able to plead your 
cauſe, if you don't tell us all the merits 
of it? Pray inform me what you meant 


by your ſeeming objection, to what Cor- 
delia 
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delia ſaid, about Sir Wü havin 'S 
ready money by him. | ll 

I know he has not 01 Madam, an- 
ſwered ſne. 


Oh, Lord! Miſs Randall, cried 1, how 


vaſtly you are miſtaken! Why, to my 
certain knowledge, my father left enough 
to pay all our fortunes, and 1 5,000]. 
beſides. 

Are you certain of this Miſs Harring- 
ton? ſaid ſhe. 

Certain, my dear! cmd I; yes, in- 
deed I am, for it e o by we * 
father's will. Lit 

Welt then, nid he, he has ated a vile 
part by me — and wept bitterly. i" 
Why, my dear girl, returned I, what 
is the matter now? Do you cry, becauſe 
I tell you my brother: has, for- certain, 
got 1 5, ooo l. clear of his eſtate? | 

No, Madam, no, anſwered ſhe—I am 


glad he _has—I with him well, notwith- 


ſtanding he * been ſo baſe to me. Ah, 
wicked man! how could he tell me ſuch 
an untruth, in order to d me into 
his wales ? | 

What 
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What untruth, my dear? faid I. How 
did he draw you in? 

Oh, Miſs Harrington anſwered ſhe, 
the reafon he gave for not marrying me, 
for à long time to come, was a debt he 
told me he had contracted. by gaming ; 
2 debt of 10,0001. - 

A wicked wretch ! exclaidied I; be 
never gamed in his life: Among all has 
faults, that never could be laid to his 
charge. But don't let me interrupt you; 
pray, my: dear, go on. She did ſo 
With ſuch an incumbrance upon his 
eſtate, beſides your fortune and. Miſs Ju- 
ba's, which he ſaid he muſt cut down 
timber in order to pay, to be ſure it was 
prudent for us, in all reſpects; to wait; 
becaule, as he obſerved, ſince our union 
muſt be with the utter diſapprobation of 
all your family, you and Mis Julia might 
thereupon call in your money, which to 
pay immediately, and the debt alſo con- 
ſidered, muſt abſolutely ruin him. 

I was blinded, continued the, by my 
good opinion of him, and believed all 
he ſaid, thinking his ſincerity equal to 
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my own: This had like to have undone 
me: I put myſelf, from that confidence 
quite into his power; he abuſed that 
power; yet, thank God, Eve N 
him! * ; 7 5 

Oh, Julia, julia | ki a Lic vile avewh 

is this brother of ours! not to ſcruple 
2 moſt. abominable lie, in order 
to deceive the poor girl. Here was a 
plot! and again, our anger! yes truly, 
that was a fine pretence; he ſtood in 
great fear of that! What a rage I am 
in with him! Well, however, Letitia has 
eſcaped him, and that is a comfort. 

She has promiſed, as ſoon as ever ſhe 
is able, to write an account of that 
which befel her ſince ſhe quitted Lon- 
don, till her arrival in Bath; which ac- 
count, ſiſter, when my aunt and I have 
read it, I will ſend to you, that you may 
read it, together with aunt Montague, 
and then let Lady C. have it, to whom 
I ſuppoſe you write all you know about 
the affair. As to what happened before 
that event, Letitia ſays, ſhe will tell you 
all concerning it, when the next ſees you, 
e there 
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there being too many particulars to be 
penned down. I hope too, ſhe will 
oblige my aunt and me in the fame 
manner, when ſhe gets a little better. A 
parcel of letters ſhe talked of, which 
my brother has from time to time ſent 
her: Curious things, I make no queſtion! 
You may tell Sir Wilham or not, juſt 
AS you think fit, of Letitia's being with 
us, for ſhe 15 quite fate. from all his at- 
tempts, while in the protection of aunt 

Crawford, and | 

25 Your 

CORDELIA HARRINGTON. 


E LTT 


L BGT TER LIIII. 
Miſs HArrINGTON to Lady C. 


New  Bond-/treet, April 5. 


Eſterday, my dear ſiſter, brought 
to my hands your letter; and, by 
what 1 have felt in my own breaſt, I 
can very well conceive the lively ſorrow 
which you expreſs for our brother's 
* and the miſery of poor Miſs 

Randall. 
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Randall. But I hope to-day, you will 
receive my laſt, giving you an account 
of her ſafety ; which will, in your bo- 
ſom, as it has done in mine, diſſipate 
that poignant grief, which has, for this 
week paſt, drove me almoſt to diſtraction 
upon her account: For, indeed, ſuch 
was my ſituation, Gil I pd. arne 8 
letter. 

The relation of a aan; Miſs 
Randall intends to pen down, I will ſend 
you, as ſoon as I receive and have read 
it, which I very much long to do. Poor 
girl! thongh the man is my brother, I 
ſincerely wiſh all the blame may lie upon 
him ; men can ſupport ſuch charges well 
enough, for one falſe ſtep does not entirely 
damn their fame, as it is the caſe with 
women. I therefore hope Letitia will 
be able to clear herſelf from having in- 
tentionally incurred this danger; for the 
errors of the judgment ought ever to be 
allowed for, ſince the wiſeſt perſons are 
liable to miſtake, if they, upon any oc- 
caſion, omit conſulting their reaſon, and 
fuffer themſelves to be led away by paſ- 

Vor. III. X ſion. 
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ſion. This may, in many caſes, be for- 
given; but if they do conſult reaſon ; it 
they commit a wrong action upon cool 


deliberation, knowing at the ſame time 


they take ſuch a ſtep, it is not right, 
then are they wholly inexcuſable, which 
I hope will not be Letitia's caſe; for I 
fincerely love the gul, and therefore, 


heartily with ſhe may not have acted in 


a manner to give me cauſe to change my 
good opinion of her. | 
My brother pays no viſits at our houſe; 
he is, I dare fay, afraid of Mrs Monta- 
gue and me. She, good woman, is now 
pure well and eaſy again, as ſhe knows 
the girl is ſafe; but inveighs moſt bit- 
terly againſt her nephew for his vile con- 
duct, threatening to give him a ſevere 
lecture when ſhe next ſees him, which, 1 
ſuppoſe, he'll mind greatly. Ah, Lady 
C. what ſignifies lectures from aunts or 
ſiſters to men like him! men who have 
ſuch an ample portion of ſenſe given 
them, and who are ſo capable of reaſon- 
ing well upon every ſubject, if they will 
give themſelves time to reaſon! They need 
x not 
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not have, upon any occaſion, a better 


monitor than their conſcience, ſhe is ever 


ready to adviſe them; but if they will be 
deaf to her repeated remonſtrances, it is 
not to be thought, they will attend much 
to the arguments uſed by a parcel of 
women relations. 

However, that we may not omit do- 
ing all in our power for the ſervice of a 
brother, when you, Lady C. have read 
over Letitia's account of the affair, I 
with you would write to him upon the 
ſubjeR, for you have a manner of writing 
which will touch the heart, if any thing 
can. I ſhall talk to him, if he comes in 
my way, but hope no great ſucceſs from 
that, fince I have but too much of his 
temper in me. I own, I am apt to be 
led away by paſſion, and, when people 
are under the dominion of paſſion. their 
arguments are very poor—all flaſh! a 
ſudden blaze, and eaſily extinguiſhed. 

I ceaſe now to have Sir William's mo- 
tions watched, fo really can't tell where, 
or how he ſpends his time, for Lord S. 
is a perfect ſtranger to both, he never 
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being at home but when in bed. Ren- 
holds comes to him moſt mornings, and 
then out they ſally together, very often 
not even ſeeing their once dear Charles. 
I wonder my brother does not change 
his quarters, and lodge with his beloved 
Jack; then the dear friends never need 
be a moment ſeparated, but night and 
day lay their wiſe heads together, in or- 
der to contrive new ſchemes, of wicked- 
neſs, or carry on their old ones. 

How they are puzzled now, PHY war- 
rant, upon the preſent occaſion ! and, as 
to my brother, I dare ſay he is very 
ſufficiently vexed ; for I make no queſtion 
he loved Miſs Randall with a moſt vio- 
lent uncontroulable paſſion, which kind 
of paſſion I conclude ſuffers more, juſt 
at firſt, than a true affection, founded 
upon a virtuous principle, does when diſ- 
appointed. A virtuous love may im- 
plore the aſſiſtance, in ſuch a caſe, of all 
the virtues (of which patience is one) and 
thereby receive redreſs and conſolation, 
as reaſon comes in pouring her balm up - 
on the mind; but an unlawful flame can't 

hope 
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hope for this, but burns unchecked, con- 
ſuming itſelf, and tormenting the bo- 
ſom that cheriſhed it. 

Well, I don't care how much my bro- 
ther ſuffers ; the more he feels, the bet- 
ter it will be for him: And, though I 
could diſpel part of his trouble, by let- 
ting him know the girł is ſafe, I won't 
do it, till I hear what ſhe has. to alledge 
againſt him: But then, with my charge 
quite perfect, I will make my attack, 
and tell him of her preſent ſituation. 
Till when, let him form what conjectures 
about it he pleaſes ; let him think that 


ſhe is dead; that ſhe has fallen into the 


hands of ſome other man, or any thing 
to torment him ; for, on this occaſion, 
the more torment he undergoes, the bet- 
ter I ſhall be pleaſed. 

1 hope, the next time I write, to be 


able to ſend you Letitia's narrative. 
Love to Lord C. 


- Yours, 


Julia HARRINGTON, 
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LETT EIN LXXN1. 


From the ſame, to Miſs CoRDPELIA 
HARRINGTON. 


New Bond. ſtreet, April 5. 


O letter I ever received in all my 


ſatisfaction as your laſt: For, my dear 
Cordelia, I never ſuffered more than up- 
on the account of Miſs Randall, while 
her fituation was unknown to me. 

Tell her that her innocent plot ſuc- 
ceeded; for Sir William went directly 
to her couſin's, where he made a moſt 
ſtrange buſtle, ſearching every room in 
the houſe in order to find her; which 
not doing, he would have it, they con- 
cealed her ſomewhere elſe, and, upon 
that ſuppoſition, kept two men to watch 
the door, hoping, by that means, to trace 
out the place of her abode. 

In this ſtate of uncertainty I chooſe at 
preſent to let him remain; thinking it 
no more than ſtrict juſtice, that he ſhould 

| ſuffer 


| life before, gave me ſuch a ſenſible 
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ſaffer as ſeverely as poſſible for the trou- 

bles he has given my friend. Yes, Cor- 
delia, pray aſſure Miſs Randall, I ftill am 
her fincere friend, and can promiſe the 
ſame for Mrs Montague and Lady C. 
Poor girl! her affliction muſt be very 
heavy, and we ought therefore to do all 
in our power to lighten it. 

I never had ſent the leaſt tidings to 
Mr Randall of his daughter's being car- 
ried off; indeed, ſo dreadful was the ſub- 
ject, I could not write about it to him; 
and as I did not, while I apprehended 
ſhe was in danger, I think there is no 
occaſion for it, now I know ſhe is ſafe: 
At leaſt not to tell him a// the circumſtan- 
ces of the affair. Tell Letitia therefore, 
my dear, that I now intend to ſend him 
the following account. 

That Miſs Randall's charms unfortu- 
© nately attracted the notice of a man of 
great faſhion, who would have had her 
* conſent to be his upon unlawful terms, 
© which ſhe rejecting with a proper 
« diſdain, and thereupon, putting her- 
* {elf into the protection of our family, 
in order to be ſafe from his ſnares, we 

thought, 
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thought, as he generally reſided in Lon- 
don, it would not be adviſeable for her 
© to ſtay there, and had accordingly ſent 
her to Mrs Crawford's at Bath, where, 
© it was my opinion, ſhe would be much 
« ſafer than at her father's, for ſome time 
to come. That the hurry of this affair 
© has greatly affected her ſpirits, and is 
the reaſon why her ſiſter has not heard 
© from her as uſual ; but that if Mr Ran- 
dall, or Miſs Charlotte, will now ſend 


her a letter to Bath, directed for her, at 


Mrs Crawford's in Queen's-ſquare, 1 
hope ſhe will be well enough recovered 
to anſwer it to their ſatisfaction.” 

_ To this purpoſe, I ſhall write a letter 
to Mr Randall, when I have finiſhed this 
to you; but, Cordelia, be ſure Miſs Ran- 
dall takes ſufficient notice of the heads 1 


have penned down, ſo as that the an- 
wer ſhe ſends to her father's or ſiſter's 


letter, may correſpond in all reſpects with 


the account I ſend them. Let us both 


be in one ſtory, in which I hope the little 
deviation from the real truth is pardon- 
able; it being made uſe of in order to keep 
in tolerable caſe the breaſt of a tender pa- 


rent, 
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rent, and to ſcreen from his knowledge 


the fault of my own brother. Tis true 
indeed, my brother has been wicked 
enough to deſerve all manner of ſhame; 
but then, Cordelia, the women of every 
family ſhould conſider, that they can't 
expoſe an Hhuſband or a brother, without 
in ſome meaſure ſharing the diſgrace 


themſelves : Since, if the bad actions of a 


man are brought to light, (though I think 


it very unjuſt it ſhould be ſo) they are apt 


to caſt an odium upon his innocent fa- 
mily. Women then, as far as is conſiſt- 
ent with Honour, (Oh, hang that naſty 
word I hate it—ſee, Cordelia, I have 
ſcratched my pen through it; *tis a vile 
implement of naughty men, and ſhould 
be diſcarded by woman) V:rtue I will fay, 
Virtue 18 the guardian of women ; well 
then, every woman, as far as is conſiſt- 
ent with virtue, thould endeavour to hide 
the faults of ſuch men as are near rela- 


tions; ſhould be the laſt to diſcloſe their 


failings, leſt they harden them againſt 
that ſenſe of ſhame, which may one day 
be the happy means of reclaiming them. 

Let 
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Let us then, my dear Cordelia, endea- 
vour, as much as poſſible, to draw a 
ſiſterly veil over the fault our brother has 
committed. Let us not mention the af- 
fair to any of the moſt dear or intimate 
friends; and not only upon his account, 
but Letitia's alſo, it is neceſſary for us to 
be thus circumſpect, ſince, if it was pu- 
blicly known in the world, that ſhe had 
been carried off by a man for bad purpo- 
ſes, remaining near a whole night in his 


power, it would, in the eye of many per- 


ſons, be ſuch a ſtain upon her reputation 
as could never be expunged. 


Thoſe women who have really been 


faulty themſelves, and never found out, 
are ever glad to lay hold of any opportu- 
nity where they can cenſure others of 
their ſex, who have been tried and with- 
ſtood the trial. They hate a fortitude 
in others they had not themſelves ; and 
therefore, if there is the leaſt occaſion 
for it, will do all in their power to injure 
a character, their own conſcience tells 
them, if all their actions were known, 
Wey would have no right or pretence to. 

| It 
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It is really mighty well I have no actual 


| buſineſs of my own to tranſact, I have ſo 


much at preſent for other people. As ſoon 
as I have finiſhed this, I ſhall write to Mr 


Randall; after dinner go to Chambers's, 


and ſhew them the letter, begging them, 


if they write into Hampſhire, to let their 


accounts correſpond with mine; and if 
any body inquires about Miſs Randall, 
to ſay ſhe is gone very ill to Bath, not 
for the world diſcovering the truth to 
any of their town acquaintance. 

Now I think, Cordelia, by my taking 
all theſe precautions for him, Sir William 
will run no fear of diſcovery ; he has no- 
thing to do but to keep his own council, 
and then he will be ſafe; and if he chooſes 
to go down to his own ſeat, as I have 
managed it, Mr Randall, inſtead of up- 
braiding him, (poor good man !) will be 
full of gratitude for the aſſiſtance our fa- 
mily have lent his child. Now, Corde- 
lia, this would be delightful; what a 
ſimple figure would our brother cut ! and 
how his guilty conſcience would be ſtung, 
while ſuch compliments were paid him. 
Therefore in caſe he ſhould take it into 

his 
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his head to go to the hall, leſt his ſur- 
priſe upon being ſo talked to by the girl's 
father, inſtead of being upbraided, ſhould 
make him liable to diſcover himſelf, Iwill, 

if I hear he is going to ſet out, give him a 
proper intimation of what I have done in 
the affain; and then he may know from 
whence Mr Randall's gratitude ſprings, 
and account for the thanks he beſtows 
upon our family in general, for protect- 
ing his daughter from a man who would 
have ruined her. 

I really did not think, ſiſter, Thad been 
ſach a deep plotter! Why, what a pro- 
found politician in theſe matters I ſeem 
to be! So many ſchemes all depending 
one upon another, and yet hanging all 
together in proper connection. If I had 
been a man with a bad heart and ſuch 
abilities, I might have done a great deal 
of miſchief ; therefore, 1 thank God, that 
inſtead of brother 1 am able to ſign myſelf 

Your truly affectionate //ter, 
| J ori HARRINGTON, 


End of the THIRD VoLUME, 
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